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REVIEWS 
the Life of Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Mitchell, H.P. Fraser. 


inp Wallenstein, says Col. Mitchell, it has been 
mly said by Schiller, ‘“‘ His character has been 
sobseured by the hatred and applause of fac- 
song, as still to float unfixed and stationless in 
hitory.” His assailants and his advocates may 
equally divided; and of them Schiller and 
Hoster are the acknowledged heads. The 
ner, led by his prejudices, by his boundless 
niration for the Swedish Gustavus, and by the 
ial statements of the Imperial Court, has 
zpened the dark traits of the hero’s character 
fr more than is just. On the other hand, 
foster, instigated by a desire, in itself honour- 
enough, to vindicate the memory of a man 
jjustly traduced, has run into the opposite ex- 
me, and has represented the actions of Wal- 
nstein in too favourable a light. As Forster 
sa Protestant, (librarian to the King of Prussia), 
eis something chivalrous in this vindication 
one on whom the writers of his communion 
poured their choicest vials of wrath. His 
lbbours, too, are in other respects valuable. 
Te documents he has produced controvert in 
any points the statements of all preceding bio- 
mphers, and throw a new light on the cele- 
fed war of thirty years. 
Forster's labours form the basis of the Life 
fore us,—a work written in a very good spirit, 
ad with all the soldier’s frankness. The work 
is not designed to please or to displease any 
ty; and we only regret that Col. Mitchell 
sould have dragged in so needlessly his opi- 
tims of the military genius of the late Emperor 
#France. It has, however, one great defect— 
is brevity. Little more than three hundred 
pges are given to the most important of all 
@isodes in the history of religious warfare ;—to 
wets which placed on a firm foundation the 
erty of opinion, and which; in their results, 
were beneficial to all the Protestant states of 
Emope. Col. Mitchell should not have been 
utisfied with less than half a dozen volumes. 
Albert Eusebius Wenceslas de Waldstein, a 
utive of Hermania, in Bohemia, was born in 
1583, of a family not likely to ensure greatness 
tany of its branches. It was, in the continental 
xceptation of the term, noble, but its possessions 
wre insignificant, and even they were acquired 
marriage. As the youngest son, Albert could 
wt look forward to an inheritance. Besides, he 
va reared in the Protestant communion,—a 
treumstance that, in Bohemia, was fatal to his 
advancement. In his early years he made no 
progress in letters, to which, indeed, he had a 
ttong dislike. But there is some reason to 
infer, that his father was unable to provide him 
vith good tutors, for we find him successively 
wider the roof of two uncles, who did not neglect 
lis improvement. The latter of them placed 
im under the care of the Jesuits at Olmutz. 
those monastic fathers, like many other eccle- 
tusties, opened their establishment to Catholic 
ai Protestant students without distinction. 
Here Albert became a Catholic, and, on the 
nclusion of his academical career, he accom- 
x a young nobleman in the tour of Europe. 
edungo, the friend of Keppler, was also a 
iter nat nite a tutor, and by the ex- 
of this eminent mathematician, Albert 
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imbibed a strong relish for astrology. To pursue 
it with greater success, he went to Padua, and 
placed himself under the care of Prof. Argoli. 
His attachment, indeed, to this pretended science 
was so strong, that he ever afterwards regulated 
his life by its precepts. 

Albert soon entered the army. He served 
against the Turks, but his promotion was slow, 
so that in 1606 he returned pennyless, and with 
a humble grade, to Bohemia. To repair his 
fortunes, he married a rich widow, consider- 
ably advanced in years. This step was near 
proving fatal. She became jealous,—whether 
with or without cause history does not say,—and 
in the fear that his affections were lost, she pre- 
ee a love-potion, which, as she fondly be- 
ieved, would have the effect of making him 
wholly hers. It brought on a long and dan- 
gerous illness. ‘The affectionate old lady, how- 
ever, caught a cold and died. The next ten 
years, from 1607 to 1617, Wallenstein passed on 
his estates, and took no part in the dissensions 
of the times. In the latter year he issued from 
his retirement at the head of two hundred horse- 
men, whom he had raised and equipped at his 
own expense. The magnificence of this caval- 
cade, its liberal pay, and the dauntless bearing 
of its leader, made a very favourable impression 
on the Austrian commander, the Archduke 
Ferdinand. This was deepened by his bravery, 


which was remarkable even in an heroic age. } 


On the conclusion of the campaign he was in- 
vited to Vienna, where he received, from the 
hands of the grateful Emperor, the gold key of 
chamberlain, the dignity of Count, and the com- 
mand of the Moravian forces. His good fortune 
was crowned by his second marriage, with the 
Countess of Harrach, a daughter of the imperial 
minister, who brought him a large accession 
of wealth, and the influence of her family at 
court. 

From this time the career of Wallenstein was 
exceedingly brilliant. It was his policy to side 
with the court, to the smiles of which he sacri- 
ficed justice and humanity. Thus, when his 
Bohemian fellow-countrymen armed for their 
rights, they found in him a determined adver- 
sary ; and in crushing the liberties of his country, 
and in butchering the best defenders of those 
liberties, he proved that he was ready for any 
work, however base, by which his own aggran- 
dizement might be secured. He was not slow 
to buy up’ the confiscated estates of the Pro- 
testant nobles, who were either killed or banished 
during this troublesome period. Whence he 
derived the wealth necessary forsuch manceuvres, 
and in many instances such vast purchases, has 
never been explained. All the wealth obtained 
with his two wives could not have reached a 
tithe of the amount. We are, therefore, con- 
strained to infer that he was even a greater plun- 
derer than his contemporaries, But we have 
something stronger than inference. In one dis- 
trict he, or at least one of his cavalry regiments, 
extorted 170,000 florins within the short space of 
a month, Even this must have been a slight 
portion of his plunder, for we read of his pur- 
chasing confiscated property to the amount of 
eight millions of florins. With such vast terri- 
tories he was enabled to support the new digni- 
ties, which, in 1623, were conferred upon him— 
those of Count Palatine and Duke of Friedland. 





His military talents deserved any reward; but 





this abominable system of depredation must for 
ever cover him with infamy. 

The new prince was not always occupied in 
the field, or in the administration of armies. He 
found time for better pursuits :— 

“ From this period of his life, to within a few days 
of his death, Wallenstein’s own letters throw a great 
deal of light on his occupations and pursuits. At 
one time he directs a good French tailor to be sent to 
Gitchin, which he intends to make his future resi- 
dence. Here the number of his noble pages is al- 
ready to be augmented ; and liveries for fifty servants 
are to be prepared. Then, again, he issues strict 
orders for the establishment of schools; preaches up 
the necessity of education; lectures about the con- 
duct of the clergy, and all but commands the citi- 
zens of Leipa to send their children to an academy, 
which he had founded for their benefit and advantage. 
He is a practical farmer also; gives long detailed 
orders about draining and planting, and improving 
the breed of cattle; of horses he is very fond, has a 
splendid stud, is learned on the treatment of colts; 
and in a letter to his agent says, * You know that I 
value a single foal more than two farms.’ 

“ The new ruler is stern enough too, at times; the 
expelled Lord of Friedland having excited some of 
his former vassals to revolt, Wallenstein instantly 
orders a price of 5000 crowns to be put on the head 
of the intruder, and threatens, with instant death, all 
who shall presume to join him. This proves, how- 
ever, but a passing storm, and is noticed only in one 
or two letters, and he returns immediately to his 
plans for ameliorating the condition of his vassals, 
and improving the principalities. He makes roads, 
builds palaces, brings artizans, architects and instruc- 
tors from foreign countries; invites men of letters 
and of learning to his court. Keppler was in his 
service ; and a situation was offered to Grotius: he 
encourages and establishes manufactories, and gives 
even, what would now be termed a constitution, to 
his subjects. ‘This charter still exists; it conferred 
very extensive privileges on the inhabitants of certain 
towns and districts, and reflects, when the times are 
considered, the very highest credit on the head and 
heart of its author.” 


The expulsion of Frederic Count Palatine and 
of the Duke of Brunswick from the soil of Ger- 
many, did not satisfy the Emperor; he made so 
many encroachments on the territories of neu- 
tral Protestants, that they were compelled to 
arm in their own defence. Denmark and Eng- 
land were invoked in aid of the cause. The 
former obeyed the call; the latter refused. 
James would not sanction what he called rebel- 
lion, even in his own daughter. However, the 
Protestants armed in great numbers, and as the 
Emperor had also the ‘Teaneylvanians and Turks 
to oppose, he was sufficiently embarrassed. 
Fortunately he had a general whose genius was 
equal to any emergency. 

“ It was under these circumstances, that Wallen- 
stein came forward with a proposal, which placed the 
lofty and aspiring nature of his genius in full view. 
And the same man, who only a few years before, had 
been an humble candidate for some subordinate situa- 
tion about court, now undertook, what kings could 
not effect, and offered to raise and equip at his owm 
expense, an army of 50,000 men. Many laughed at 
the proposal, as altogether chimerical; while others 
thought there might be danger in confiding so much 
power to an individual of Wallenstein’s haughty and 
peculiar disposition. Even the Emperor hesitated, 
and wished to limit the strength of the army to half 
the number; but Wallenstein cut the matter short, 
by declaring that * twenty thousand men would die 
of hunger, whereas fifty thousand would enable him 
to raise contributions at pleasure ;’ and as the troops 
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were wanted, the conditions were soon agreed upon. 
The new commander was allowed to nominate his 
own officers, and was, besides, empowered to reward 
himself and his followers, out of the property that 
might be confiscated in the conquered countries. On 
this occasion, he is first styled General: in his com- 
mission he is-called ‘Colonel General, and Field 
, Captain,’ and is promised a salary of 6000 florins 
per month.” 
The success of Wallenstein is well known. 
The Danes, Saxons, and other branches of the 
Protestant confederation, were unable to resist 
him and his coadjutor Tilly. He drove them 
into the Baltic, where their ships saved them ; 
the title of Duke of Mecklenburg gratified his 
eng ambition; and the peace of Lubeck 
eft the Emperor master of Germany. But 
Ferdinand was unfit for prosperity. By one 
fatal edict, that of Restitution, he insisted on the 
Protestants restoring all the lands and edifices 
which they had possessed during a century. The 
persecutions which followed again led to the 
confederation of that body, and the young King 
of Sweden, Gustavus, was placed at its head. 
As Wallenstein, through the jealousy of an 
Austrian prince, Maximilian of Bavaria, had 
been required to lay down his command, and 
retire to private life,—if, indeed, the life of a 
prince can be termed private,—there was the 
more hope of success. And success did attend 
the reformers; in almost every action they were 
victorious: they penetrated to the centre of the 
empire; and Wallenstein, from his’ Bohemian 
castle, saw, with delight, the inability of all 
Catholic Germany, when he was absent, to resist 
the invaders. From the Baltic to the heart of 
Bavaria, from the Rhone to Bohemia, all obeyed 
the Swedish hero. It was now the fate of the 
Emperor to beseech, in the humblest terms, his 
offended subject to resume the command of the 
army : he alone could resist the conquering Gus- 
tavus. 


“ At first he positively refused to accede to the re- 
quest, alleging illness and severe sufferings from gout. 
As the danger augmented, however, the requests 
became more pressing; notwithstanding the efforts of 
a strong party in the cabinet who always opposed the 
Duke of Friedland. This party, who were support- 
ed by the influence of the Elector of Bavaria, con- 
stantly represented the dangerous character of the 
man, and recommended, that the King of Hungary, 
in whom they discovered an absolute treasure of 
military talents, should be placed at the head of the 
troops.. The wiser saw, however, that to oppose an 
inexperienced King of Hungary, to the victorious 
King of Sweden, was risking too much, in so dan- 
gerous a state of affairs; and the rapid progress of 
the enemy left the Emperor no choice. He wrote, 
with ‘his own hand, to Wallenstein; and the proud 
monarch, entreated the discarded general, ‘ not to 
forsake him-in the hour of adversity.” It was im- 
possible, altogether, to resist such solicitations; and 
Wallenstein felt disposed to yield, till he found that 
the King of Hungary was to be joined with him in 
authority. At this his pride instantly took fire: 
‘Never,’ he exclaimed, ‘will I accept a divided 
command, were God himself to be my coadjutor ! 
No! I must command alone, or not at all.’ 

“The point was, of course, conceded; and the 
Duke of Eggenberg, the imperial prime minister, 
having gone in person to Znim, to renew the Em- 
peror’s request, and to hint at the danger which a 
subject might incur, by forcing a mighty sovereign 
to become an abject petitioner, Wallenstein’s real 
or affected objection gave way, and he agreed to ac- 
cept the command for three months; during which 
time, he undertook to raise an army of from 40,000 
to 50,000 men, which the Emperor might then dis- 
pose of at pleasure. The title of commander-in- 
chief he declined, as well as the salary of 100,000 
crowns, offered along with it; but he strongly urged 
Eggenberg to press for the payment of 300,000 
ducats, which the King of Spain had promised to 
contribute towards the armament. Wallenstein 
knew that Spanish payments were always precarious, 
and slow at the best. About this time, the Duchy 


of Gross-Glogau was conferred upon him, being the 
fourth Duchy he had acquired by grant or purchase.” 

The magic of a name was felt when Wallen- 
stein put on his armour; thousands upon thou- 
sands, from the heart of the Rhetian Alps to the 
Baltic, hastened to join him as volunteers. But 
he was a deep adventurer. When his three 
months of service were expired, he expressed 
his intention of resigning the command, on the 
plea of ill-health; and at the same time, by his 
secret instigation, the troops sent a memorial to 
the Emperor, alleging that they would not move 
under any other general. Hence the excessive 
demands which he made, and the facility with 
which they were granted. 

“ Wallenstein claimed to be made commander.in- 
chief, with absolute power, of all the Austrian and 
Spanish forces in Germany. Neither the King of 
Hungary, nor the Emperor were to appear with the 
army ; still less to exercise over it any act of autho- 
rity. The Emperor was to dispose of no military 
appointment, to confer no reward ; nor was any par- 
don, which he might grant, to be valid without the 
sanction of the Duke of Friedland, Whatever might 
be conquered and confiscated, was to be appropriated 
at the sole will and pleasure of the commander-in- 
chief; without the interference of any other authority. 
As a certain reward for his services, Wallenstein de- 
manded one of the hereditary provinces of the House 
of Austria; as an extraordinary reward, one of the 
conquered provinces of the empire was to be conferred 
upon him, All the Austrian dominions were-to be 
open for the reception of the army, in case a retreat 
should become necessary. On the conclusion of a 
peace, he was to be confirmed in the possession of 
the Duchy of Mecklenburg; and timely notice was 
to be given him, should it again be thought expe- 
dient to remove him from the command.” 

For an account of the operations between the 
two great heroes, Wallenstein and Gustavus, the 
reader is referred to Schiller, to Archdeacon 
Coxe, and the volume before us. The battle of 
Lutzen was favourable to the Protestants, but it 
was dearly purchased by the death of the great 
Gustavus. The event, however, was less advan- 
tageous to the Emperor than the world expected. 
The truth is, Gustavus had infused into the army 
a spirit which could not expire with him, and 
which survived throughout the war. As Wal- 
lenstein, notwithstanding his brilliant services, 
was less victorious than his party hoped he would 
be, his enemies (and he had many) began to 
conspire his destruction. He was accused of 
aiming at an independent sovereignty, that of 
Bohemia; of conniving with the Protestants in 
order to effect his object ; and of planning the de- 
gradation of'the house of Austriain other respects. 
So much did a powerful party work on the fears 
of the weak Emperor, that a resolution was taken 
to deprive the Dake of Friedland of the com- 
mand. But as he was at the head of troops en- 
thusiastically attached to him, and as he might 
be driven to dangerous extremes, the order for 
taking him “ dead or alive” was for some time 
kept a profound secret; for weeks, indeed, after it 
was issued the Emperor kept up bis old and con- 
fidential correspondence with Wallenstein; and 
it was not till his outlawry had been publicly 
posted up at Prague that he heard of it, when 
he resolved to seek refuge in Saxony until the 
storm subsided. ‘The messengers of death pur- 
sued him, and overtook him at Eger, on the 
frontier of Bohemia. Some Scottish and Irish 
adventurers, in the service of Austria, and under 
his immediate command, were easily induced to 
join in the conspiracy. There was to be a ban- 
quet the evening on which the deed was to be 
perpetrated. Wallenstein himself was never 
present at such scenes; but the more distin- 
guished of his followers were to be there, and 
they were there slain. Towards midnight the 
assassins proceeded to Wallenstein’s quarters; 
he had undressed, and was about to retire to 
bed, when they rushed in on him, 









“True to his pride of character,” says Col. Miu 
chell, “ Wallenstein disdained to parley, even fog 
life, with slaves and stabbers. Dignified to the |, 
he threw open his arms to the blow, and sunk Withou 
a word or groan, beneath the first. thrust of th 
traitor’s halberd, the blade of which went right 
through his breast.” 

Great as were the crimes of Wallenstein, (ang 
unlike Col, Mitchell, we think they were great, ) 
his murder must remain an indelible stain a 
the house of Austria. But we have no space for 
reflection ; and we must conclude by again re. 
ferring the inquisitive reader to the volume itself 








The Book of Beauty for 1838, Edited by the 
Countess of Blessington. Longman and Co, 
A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 
So said John Keats, for thus opens that fine 
dream of a young imagination, his poem of 
Endymion. What says Barry Cornwall?— 
The Book of Beauty! Let me look 
Awhile upon that charmed book, 
(Which is, or ought to be, divine) 
Where Poets haunt, and gentle sages 
Learn love from out its rosy pages, 
And dwell on every azure line! 
Ah, let me see where Beauty hideth! 
Ah, show me where wing'd Love abideth! 
Reader, would you have us poke impertinent 
criticisms into the faces of Beauty and the Poets? 
—and how would our poor prose, even in com- 
mendation, halt after the enthusiastic rhymes of 
Lady Emmeline, and L. E. L., the Hon. G, 
Berkeley, Mrs. Torre Holme, Mr. H. F. Chor- 
ley, Mr. James Smith, and the authors of 
‘Rookwood’ and ‘Rattlin the Reefer.’ Here 
then is *‘ The Book of Beauty,’— 
With store of ladies whose bright eyes 
Rain influence. 
Here are portraits of the Countess of Chester- 
field, Mrs. Bathurst, Mrs. Wombwell, Miss 
Lethbridge, Mrs. Fairlie, Mrs. Lane Fox, and 
of others, “the admired of all beholders” we 
doubt not, though shadowed forth under the 
names of Dolorida, and Marguerite, and Rhoda, 
and Katarina. And here is prose and verse by 
Mr. Bulwer, Lady C. Bury, Mr. Bernal, Lord 
W. Lennox, Miss Sheridan, the author of 
‘Vivian Grey,’ Mr. Landor, the Hon, Mrs. E. 
Norton, and the Countess of Blessington herself. 
Yet there is little that will suit our purpose; 
tales and legends cannot well be compressed 
into our pages; and we must be content with a 
sketch of eastern life by Colonel Caradoc, which, 
however, is merely introductory to a tale :— 
“T shall take it for granted that very few of my 
readers have been in Araby the Stony, and seen the 
descendants of Ishmael in their paternal domains. In 
order, therefore, to prefix something, by way of @ 
frontispiece, to my short story, for the eye of those 
whose travels in the Levant have been confined to 
the Turkish carpet in their dining room, I shall has- 
tily sketch the physiognomy of a country whose aspect 
has never varied from the days of the great Moses 
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himself. 

“Stern and monotonous as may be the general 
features of what is often miscalled a desert, let not 
the reader suppose that all is barren. That vas 
uncultivated expanse which lies in the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea, is far from presenting the eternal 
and unbroken level of sand that those, who are born 
in the green islands of the West, believe to be the 
universal character of the Arabian Peninsula. At 
least, I know such was my belief, when, in the days 
of my youth, I fancied myself setting out with Antar 
on a lion hunt, or jogging by the side of some holy 
hadgee, who, half dead with thirst, was travelling to 
quaff salvation in the bubbling waters of Zemzem. 
“ There are, indeed, some accursed patches, where 
scores of miles lie before you like a tawny Atlantic; 
and great is the despair of the back-broken traveller, 
as he stretches from his camel, only to see one yello¥ 
wave rising before another. But he knows that his 
measure of misery must be filled, so he rolls his sash 
a little tighter around him, to prevent one grand 
fusion of his inside, stuffs a little more handkerehiet 
into his mouth to keep out the poisonous hamseed; 
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and then, with a patience kindred to that of his beast, 
awaits the sulphurous spring which is to be the rest- 
ing-place for the night. 

% But, now and then, and far from unfrequently, 
there are regions of wild fertility, where the earth 
shoots forth, with munificence, a jungle of aromatic 
shrubs. The trimmest garden in England cannot 
hoast of such sweets ; and most delicious are the sen- 
gations conveyed to the parched European, as his 
camel breaks down the underwood with his broad 
feet, and scatters to the air the exhalations of a thou- 
sand herbs. Though there be little or no rain, the 
dews fall heavy ; and wherever there is a germ to 
develope, it is brought forth with a luxuriance, of 
which the richest heather of the Highlands can give 
no idea. 

“There are other districts of those unchanging re- 

ions where the hard and compact gravel would do 
er to a lady’s shrubbery. In these spots, you 
eet with dwarf trees, and long ridges of low bare 
rocks, disporting themselves in most singular vagaries 
of configuration, and along whose base you find the 
yellow partridge, and the black-eyed gazelle—that 
eternal simile for all beauteous maids in all Arab 
tales. 

“ It was under a projecting ledge of one of these 
rocks that was pitched the tent of the sheikh, who 
governed, with biblical simplicity, a wild but affec- 
tionate tribe. ® * The chief of an Arab community 
has no sinecure : the civil list of their first magistrate 
(to use the parley of the West) depends on his own 
spear; his wife is his only chamberlain; his steed 
his only throne. He dispenses, and, peradventure, 
executes the law. He must have more courage than 
his subjects, with no more than equal division of the 
spoil—the first in the skirmish, the last on the battle 
field. 

“The tribe consisted of about sixty males, with the 
proportional accompaniment of women and children, 
which, with the grinding stones for their corn, con- 
stituted their only encumbrances. A number of 
black hair tents, in quaint array, and of funereal ap- 
pearance, were spread around. * * A score of camels 
were grazing around, and seemed Juxuriating upon 
something invisible to all eyes but their own. A 
flock of goats was skipping along the crags, now 
trying to crop the ‘ yellow hair’ of the stunted acacia, 
and now digging for roots with their fore feet. A few 
horses were tethered before the tents, exposed to the 
scorching sun by day, and the thick dew by night. 
A score of imps were sleeping under their bellies, or 
straddling upon their backs, put there by their mo- 
thers by way of keeping them out of mischief, when 
they went to draw water from the spring, or gather 
such fuel as was to be found. These horses, the 
jewels of the Nejid, are the Howards and Talbots of 
a long line of ancestry. * * The name of that sleepy- 
looking mare, with a young sheikh between her legs, 
lives, perhaps, in ten thousand mouths. Her health 
is a subject of anxiety to tribes who have never seen 
her; and though there be not a gold coin in the pos- 
session of her owner, the three tails of a pacha might 
be insufficient to buy her. 

“ Few and scanty are the garments of the desert ; 
but of these, the variegated kerchief, which makes 
part of the travelling head-gear of the Arab, and the 
striped mashlah, had been laid aside. As with every 
uncivilised people, when the moment of excitement 
is over, the men had sunk into utter listlessness. 
Nothing was to be heard but the scolding and chat- 
tering of the senior ladies of the company. * * 

“The men were sitting before their tents, courting 
the sun, of which, verily, one would think they had 
had enough in their lifetime. Some were lazily 
affixing to the end of long poles pieces of iron, of 
sundry shapes and dimensions, which had served more 
peaceful masters as handles to saucepans, or bars to 
gridirons ; but, being sharpened and beautified, were 
now to enact the parts of spear heads. Others were 
making the toilette of their matchlocks,and scrubbing 
barrels of portentous length, and still more frightful 
thinness. The greater part were sitting upon their 
heels and looking on, as if they had never seen such 
doings before, or counting the stock of powder they 
had got in their last visit to Suez or Gaza, each grain 
of which is as large asa pea. Look well into the 
almost transparent bodies of these fleshless and mus- 
cilar men, and you will see that hardly one has come 
satheless out of the eternal warfare in which they 





live. Some bodies are actually full of holes; one 
might fancy the unhappy patients had just recovered 
from a newly imported small-pox, of colessal viru- 
lence. How they cure wounds, which, by every rule 
of chirurgy, ought to be mortal, is beyond European 
comprehension. Boiling oil is the gentle specific for 
all harms by gun-shot; and the actual cautery is the 
katholikon for every ailment, great or small, in the 
whole range of nosology, Such a system of thera- 
peutics well belongs to what is called, in French 
phrase, ‘ la médecine héroique.’” 

There is only one other paper which we can 
transfer, without barbarous mutilation, to our 
pages, and even that we must abridge :— 

“ Apropos of Bores. 
“ Related by the late Joseph Jekyll, Esq. to the 
Countess of Blessington. 

“ Apropos of bores, how frequently is the pleasure 
of society injured, if not destroyed, by the bores who 
infest it! and how seldom can we recall a single day, 
the enjoyment of which has not been deteriorated by 
their intervention ! 

“ One of the annoying peculiarities of bores is, to 
select the moment for relating some stupid anecdote, 
or for asking some silly question, when a witty, in- 
structive, or interesting conversation is going on, to 
which one is desirous of listening. A particular in- 
stance of this vexatious propensity once annoyed me 
excessively ; it occurred at a dinner given by my late 
worthy friend, Sir William Garrow. 

“ * Pray tell us,’ said he, to a man who sat near 
him, ‘that adventure of yours in the wine vaults of 
Lincoln's Inn, of which I heard a garbled account 
the other day.’ 

“I, who always liked an adventure, pricked up 
my ears at the sound ; and the individual, thus ques- 
tioned, commenced the following story :— 

“* A friend of mine went to Madeira in an official 
situation, some years ago. He speculated largely in 
wine, and sent home several pipes, to be kept until 
his return. He wrote to request me to find them 
safe cellarage; and I, in consequence, applied to a 
friend, a barrister, to procure me permission to lodge 
the wine in the vast cellars of Lincoln’s Inn Square. 
I was furnished with a key, that I might have ingress 
and egress to this sombre spot when I liked; and 
having, one day, a vacant hour in my chambers, it 
suddenly entered my head that I would go and in- 
spect the wine dépét of my absent friend. 

“* Armed with the key, I sallied forth, and en- 
gaged the first porter I met to procure a candle, and 
accompany me to the cellar. You are not, perhaps, 
aware that these vast vaults are twenty feet beneath 
the square, and the entrance to them many feet, I 
believe one hundred and fifty, removed from any 
dwelling, or populous resort. 

“*We entered the gloomy cavern, and locked the 
door on the inside, to prevent an idle person who 
might, by chance, pass that way, from taking cogni- 
sance of the treasure it concealed. So great was the 
extent of the vault, that our feeble light scarcely 
enabled us to grope our way through its murky re- 
gions; but, at length, we reached the spot where I 
knew the wine of my friend was deposited, and had 
the satisfaction of finding that the pipes were in per- 
fect condition. We were preparing to return, when 
the porter, who held the candle, made a false step, 
and was precipitated to the earth, extinguishing the 
light in his fall.’ 

We must leave the reader to imagine the 
horrors of such a situation, and only add that 
when, after hours of agonizing suspense, they 
discovered the door, the porter, in his eagerness 
to escape, turned the key with such force that it 
snapped in the lock. It is ‘at this desperate 
moment that we resume our extract :— 

“* My blood ran cold at the reflection, and my 
heart melted at the thought of them, who were, 
doubtless, at that moment anxiously counting the 
hours of my unusual absence, I seized the arm of 
my companion, and P 

“ Here one of the company, proverbial for his ob- 
tuseness, and who had repeatedly attempted to inter- 
rupt the narrative, seizéd my button, and, in a loud 
voice, said, * How do you think, Jekyll, I should 
have got out?’ 

“* You would have bored your way out, to be 
sure,’ answered J, impatient at the interruption ; and 








the more so, as, at this instant, the butler announced 
that the ladies were waiting tea for us. 

*T ascended to the drawing-room, fully intending 
to request the sequel of the story; but a succession 
of airs on the piano, accompanied by the voices of the 
ladies, precluded the possibility of conversation. * * 
Consequently, to this hour, I am ignorant. how the 
gentleman and porter escaped from the vault,” 





Essays, Literary and Political. By William E. 

Channing. Glasgow, Hedderwick. 

“ A wisn very generally expressed,” says~ the 
preliminary advertisement, “that the literary 
and political essays of Dr. Channing might be 
had, apart from his discourses, has induced the 
publishers to issue the present volume.” That 
such a wish should exist we by no means wonder ; 
for though there are, we fear, but few minds 
among us capable of fully entering into and 
enjoying the exquisite beauty, truth, and sub- 
limity which constitute the higher atmosphere 
of Dr. Channing's mind, there is so much of 
earnestness of purpose in his works, such _— 
stirring thoughts in their matter, and such an 
irresistible eloquence in their style, that they 
might awaken Tite in intellects the most palsied 
by neglect, while they must captivate the atten- 
tion of all accustomed to the discussion of moral 
and philosophical truth. 

That the contents of this work have already 
appeared in another form, is a reason why we 
should not enter into a professed criticism on 
them; it is very probable indeed that in that 
other form they have been heretofore noticed 
in this journal; but on turning over the 

es, we met with a short review, reprinted 
with the title of “‘ Remarks on National Litera- 
ture,” which contains, in a condensed form, so 
much of the higher par ey | of the subject, so 
admirably thought, and so happily expressed, 
that we cannot better occupy a short space in 
our columns, than by appropriating a few ex- 
tracts. Dr. Channing’s works are not of a 
character that can be exhausted in a single re- 
view, and then dismissed like the last new 
novel. The importance of his subjects, and his 
perfect mastery of them, render it the duty of a 
journal, which would promote popular educa- 
tion, and elevate public opinion, to diffuse to the 
widest extent the knowledge he imparts of truths, 
of which the great majority of readers have but 
a very confused notion. 

It would be a curious matter of speculation to 
conjecture what ideas would be excited in the 
ordinary run of our countrymen by the words 
“ National Literature.” By the readers of cir- 
culating libraries, we fancy that they would be 
conceived to express the publications of the last 
few seasons, ranged on the shelves before them. 
A few of the survivors of the good old school 
would think of Pope, Addison, Swift, and Steel ; 
a younger generation would quote Scott, Byron, 
and Moore; while the utilitarians would — 
to the publications of the Useful Knowledge 
Society ; and the fanatics to the sectarian peri- 
odicals. Letus hear our author :— 

“By national literature we mean the expression 
of a nation’s mind in writing ; we mean the produc- 
tion among a people of important works in philosophy, 
and in the departments of imagination and taste; we 
mean the contribution of new truths to the stock of 
human knowledge; we mean the thoughts of pro- 
found and original minds, elaborated by the toil of 
composition, and fixed and made immortal in books ; 
we mean the manifestation of a nation’s intellect, in 
the only forms by which it can multiply itself at 
home, and send itself abroad.” 

If this be, indeed, a proper definition of 
national literature, must we not conclude that the 
English literature of the nineteenth century has 
almost to be created? Amongst the infinite 
number of volumes which issue from our press, 
and which strangle each other in the birth, how 
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many are important works of philosophy, of 
imagination, or of taste?How-many contain the 
thoughts of profound and original minds, or add 
new truths to the stock of human knowledge ?— 
their enumeration would not overload the me- 
If the publications of the day are the 
manifestations of our nation’s intellect, then must 
we admit, with a blush, that our intellect rises 
little above an eternal decanting of the notions 
of our forefathers, rendered turbid at once and 
insipid by the endless operation ; that it expends 
itself chiefly in school books and elementary trea- 
tises, polemical tracts, cookery books, and ‘ whole 
arts” of everything trifling and quackish,—with 
a few rare exceptions of works making real pro- 
gress in natural history, and the mathematics: 
or otherwise we must admit that the nation’s in- 
tellect is not realized in its books, and surmise 
that it is transmitted orally among the better 
spirits, who haply may not choose to appear too 
Are one or 
two decent novels annually, and as many re- 
spectable books of travels, really the manifesta- 
tions of a nation’s intellect? Are half a dozen 
Bridgewater treatises a nation’s philosophy? or 


mory. 


wise, and be stoned for their pains. 


the articles of two or three magazines the sum 


of a nation’s reflections on men and manners? 
But we forget: our business is with Dr. Chan- 


ning. Let us pass to another topic :— 


“ The great distinction of a country is, that it pro- 
duces superior men ; its natural advantages are not 
to be disdained, but they are of second-rate im- 
No matter what raees of animals a coun- 
try breeds, the great question is, does it breed a 
noble race of men? No matter what its soil may be, 
the great question is, how far is it prolific of moral 
and intellectual power.—As yet, the idea of forming 
a superior race of men has entered little into schemes 
Invention and effort have been expended 
Lofty piles 
have been reared, the earth has groaned under pyra- 
mids and palaces; the thought of building up a 


portance. 


of policy. 
on matter, much more than on mind. 


nobler order of intellect and character, has hardly 
crossed the most adventurous statesman.” 

In these remarks the doctor is addressing the 
citizens of the United States; but they are, per- 
haps, equally applicable to this country. 

* We consider,” he continues, “a nation’s liberty 
of value only as far as it favours the growth of man. 
—The only freedom worth possessing is that which 
gives enlargement to a people’s energy, intellect, and 
virtues. The savage makes his boast of freedom, 
but what is it worth ? Free as he is, he continues for 
ages in the same ignorance, leads the same comfort- 
less life, sees the same untamed wilderness spread 
around him. He is, indeed, free from what he calls 
the yoke of civil institutions, but other, and worse 
chains bind him: the very privation of civil govern- 
ment is in effect a chain; for by withholding pro- 
tection from property, it virtually shackles the arm 
of industry, and forbids exertion for the amelioration 
of his lot.” 


It is needless to add, that for the raising a 
superior race of men, the author considers litera- 
ture, in its better and wider sense, the great 
means; and he boldly declares that the literature 
of despotisms, however modified, will ever prove 
unfit for such a service :— 

“We know,” he says, “nothing so fitted to the 
advancement of society, as to bring its higher minds 
to bear upon the multitude, as to establish close con- 
nexions between the more and less gifted, as to 
spread fur and wide the light which springs up in 
meditative and sublime understandings.—On the 
faithfulness of great minds to this awful function, the 
progress and happiness of men chiefly depend. The 
most illustrious benefactors of the race have been 
men who have risen to great truths, have held them 
as a sacred trust for their kind, and haye borne wit- 
ness to them amidst general darkness, under scorn 
and persecution, perhaps in the face of death. Such 
men, indeed, have not always made contributions to 
literature,—for their condition has not allowed them 
to be authors,—but we owe the transmission, per- 


to kindred ‘spirits which have concentrated and fixed 
them in books.” 

Such “kindred spirits” do not thrive under 
despotisms. 
Channing meets an ordinary objection with 
great truth and spirit :— 

“Some,” he says, “ may think that we are exalt- 
ing intellectual above moral and religious influence, 
that the teaching of moral and religious truth by the 
comparatively weak and foolish, is the great means 
of renovating the world; this truth we indeed regard 
as ‘ the power of God unto salvation.’ But let none 
imagine that its chosen temple is an uncultivated 
mind, and that it selects as its chief organs the lips 
of the unlearned. Religious truth is, indeed, ap- 
pointed to carry forward mankind, but not as con- 
ceived and expounded by narrow minds,—not as 
darkened by the ignorant, nor as debased by the 
superstitious,—not as subtilized by the visionary, nor 
as thundered out by the intolerant fanatic,—not as 
turned into a drivelling cant by the hypocrite.” 

Under these impressions Dr. Channing laments 
that there is among the Americans (and is the 
case far different with ourselves ?) “‘ much super- 
ficial knowledge, but little severe, persevering 
research, little of that consuming passion for new 
truth, which makes outward things worthless, 
little resolute devotion to an high intellectual 
culture.” Most earnestly therefore does he im- 
press on his countrymen the diffusion of know- 
ledge of the highest description; and it is pre- 
cisely that species of knowledge of which we 
would speak in advocating education at home. 
“Tt is one of the many good fruits of liberty,” 
he wisely observes, “that it increases the dif- 
fusiveness of intellect; and accordingly a free 
country is, above all others, false to itself, in 
withholding from its superior minds the means 
of enlargement.” 

We must find room for one more extract, 
containing the author’s opinion of our English 
literature. 
| ©The intellect of that nation is turned now to 
| what are called practical and useful subjects ; physi- 
| cal science goes forward; and, what is very en- 
| couraging, it is spread with unexampled zeal through 
| all classes of the community. [This statement is 
more flattering than rigorously accurate.] Abuses 
of government, of the police, of the penal code; of 
charity, of poor laws and corn laws, are laboriously 
explored ; general education is improved ; science is 
applied to the arts with brilliant success. We see 
much good in progress; but we find little profound 
or fervid thinking expressed in the higher forms of 
literature. The noblest subjects of the intellect re- 
ceive little attention ; we see an almost total indif- 
ference to moral and intellectual science. In England 
there is a great want of philosophy, in the true sense 
of that word; if we examine her reviews, in which 
much of the intellectual power of the nation is ex- 
pended, we meet perpetually a jargon of criticism, 
which shows a singular want of great and general 
principles in estimating works of art. We have no 
ethical work of any living English writer to be com- 
pared with that of Degerando, entitled ‘Du Per- 
fectionnement Moral,’ and although we have little 
respect for the rash generalizations of the bold and 
eloquent Cousin, yet the interest which his meta- 
physics awaken in Paris, is, in our estimation, a 
better presage than the lethargy which prevails on 
such topics in England,” &e. 

Were we to extract all that is generally valu- 
able, or particularly applicable to the present 
state of English literature, we should adopt the 
entire article; we regret that this cannot be, 
and we warmly and heartily recommend this 
cheap and small volume to the hands of every 
young man who is finishing his education, and 
to every general reader who earnestly seeks his 
own improvement. ‘There is to be found scat- 
tered through it, it is true, some polemic matter, 
which will not quadrate with the particular doc- 
trines of particular sects. But there is nothing 
that ought to offend any; nothing, we will add, 





In this part of his subject, Dr. | 


tianity: nowhere will the adverse party find his 
opinions treated with more candour and moder. 
ation. 





Sporting. Edited by Nimrod. Folio. Lon 
Baily. 

Tus is indeed a splendid volume, got up in aright 
spirit. The engravings are worthy to be considered 
and treated of as works of art, and many deserve 
to be treasured up in the portfolio of the collector, 
We would especially refer to The Warrener, en. 
graved by Parr, after a picture by Hancock 
The Vignette in the title-page, by Thomas Land. 
seer, after a sketch by his brother Edwin— 
another, The Mourner, engraved by Hixon— 
The Donkey Race, by Engleheart, after Gains. 
borough—Deer Stalking, by Greatbach— 
Browsing, by C. G. Lewis—Foxhounds, by the 
same, after J, F. Lewis;—and we merely point 
out those we most admire: others may be as 
good, and preferred by sportsmen, but they are 
somewhat too literal for our taste. There areno 
less than thirty-eight illustrations to this volume, 
including some dozen wood-cuts, beautifully exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Wright and Folkard, after de- 
signs by Barraud ;—and Srortine may, wethink, 
fairly claim to be considered, among illustrated 
works, as the book of the season. There is, 

a healthy tone about the letter-press, that had, 
for us, much of the pleasure of novelty: and 
while running over its pages, we were, like the 
reviewer mentioned in the Comic, half inclined 
to bolt the course, and be off to mountain or 
moor, highlands or naa Pen die so that 
we might breathe the blessed fresh air under the 
blue canopy of heaven. But we shall take an 
early opportunity of introducing the reader to 
some one or more of the contributors; in the 
meantime we recommend the work to the 
sporting gaa ap to the public generally 
—as well deserving its patronage. 


Hood's Comic Annual for 1838. 
[Second Notice.] 

“THERE are nine muses to a poet; nine tailors 
toa man; nine points of the law to ‘one pos- 
sessed;’ nine lives to a cat; nine tails to a 
flogging; nine points to an agony of whist; 
nine diamonds to Pope Joan; nine ninepins toa 
bowl; nine cheers to a toast; and now there are 
nine Comic Annuals to a set.” So says Mr. 
Hood in his preface; and where, we would ask, 
is there another instance of a writer having k 
up, almost single-handed, with pen and pencil, 
a like series of like volumes, or of any work of so 
peculiar a character, for an equal number of 
years? and yet here he is, fresh as a four year 
old; and if time has had its influences, they have 
been on the reader rather than the writer. The 
Comic ‘is as good as ever—though we, who are 
“to the manner” used, may not “ crow” over it 
as we were accustomed to do. That “ we are old, 
the more’s the pity,” but that is no sin of Mr. 
Hood’s. As in all Mr. Hood's fun and pun 
and pleasantry, there is an -under-current of feel- 
ing, so the sun-light of good-humour in this 
preface is not without its shadow, and he takes 
leave of the reader somewhat between jest and 
earnest: “and now with three times three in 
bows, and all seasonable benisons—may they not 
be Sycorax'd into malisons !—I take my leave for 
the ninth time. We may meet again, and we 
may not meet again; Who but a Witch knows 
which ?” 

Our notice last week was necessarily hurried: 
yet ‘The Carnaby Correspondence,’ and ‘ The 
Green Man,’ were not bad for “the nonce.” Mr. 
Hood, as usual, has a quip at the “ brothers of 
the angle,” and he plays with them as if he loved 
them. ‘A Rise at the Father of Angling,’ is 
too good to be passed by altogether, although we 
can only spare room for a sample, no bigger 
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petuity, and immortal power of their high thoughts, 


that does not breathe the purest spirit of chris- 





than a minnow :— 
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yfr. Walton, it's harsh to say it, but as a Parent I can’t help 
wishing 

You'd been hung before you publish'd your book, to set all 
the young people a fishing ! 

There’s my Robert, the trouble I've had with him it sur- 

sses a mortal’s bearing, 

Andall thro’ those devilish angling works—the Lord forgive 
me for swearing! 

[thought he were took with the Morbus one day, I did 
with his nasty angle! 

For “oh dear,” says he, and burst out in a cry, “‘ oh my gut 
is all got of a tangle !” 

* * * 

[vow I've suffered a martyrdom—with all sorts of frights 
and terrors surrounded ! 

For I never saw him go out of the doors but I thought he'd 
come home to me drownded. 

And, sure enough, I set out one fine Monday to visit my 
married daughter, 

And there he was standing at Sadler's Wells, a-performing 
with real water. 

It's well he was off on the further side, for I'd have brain’d 
him else with my patten, 


| on this. Now look at the bridge. There are three lads | 


| 


| 


| 
| 





men on the other side—and one old gentleman (that’s 
me) four errand-boys,two doctor's ditto, two butcher's 
ditto, a climbing boy, and a little boy in petticoats, 


sitting on the coping, another sweep holding on by the 
iron rails, and next to him a lathy chap with white 
nightcap white face white jacket white apron white 
stockings and whitish shoes, hanging over the stream 
like the Flour of Yarrow. Now I think of it, it’s my 
remark that of all the fisher-boys I have ever seen I 
never yet noticed a Jew boy. * * But hush—there 
is something at me, or something like it. * * An- 
other nibble—not at me though, but at the little boy. 
Ah, the climbing gentleman is right, it is‘ony a 
veed !” But don’t go away, little boy,—never give up 
—the last time I was here I almost caught a bleak! 
There !—I told you so: there’s a bite at somebody 
over the way. Huzza! that’s right! * * Whata 


ForI thought he was safe at school, the young wretch! a | pity the Stockbridge man is gone away! * * 


studying Greek and Latin. 
And my ridicule basket he'd got on his back, to carry his 
fishes and gentles; 
With a belt I knew he'd made from the belt of his father’s 
regimentals. m 
* * 


Then one Friday morning, I get’s a summoning note from a 
sort of a law attorney, 

For the boy had been trespassing people’s grounds while 
his father was gone a journey, 

And I had to go and hush it all up by myself, in an office at 
Hatton Garden ; 

And to pay for the damage he’d done, to boot, and to beg 
some strange gentleman's pardon. 

And wasn’t he once fished out himself, and a man had to 
dive to find him, 

AndI saw him brought home with my motherly eyes and a 
mob of people behind him? 

Yes, it took a full hour to rub him to life—whilst I was 
a-screaming and raving, 

And a couple of guineas it cost us besides, to reward the 
humane man for his saving. 

But Mr. Hood is not content to let his case 
rest here; he shows the mischievous effects of 
these fishing-books on old as well as young—on 
critics as well as other people. “At the very 
frst piscatory paragraph, the angling rod swal- 
lows up the critical ditto, and we cannot write a 
single line till we have wetted one.” He then, 
and, for the honour of the craft, we rejoice at it, 
drops the plural :— 

“Ihave grasped my implement, then ; pocketed 
my tackle, and am armed all ready for the start— 
but whither? I will set my rod on end and be 
determined by its fall. There!—Due North! A 
divining rod, by Jove!’ What a mysterious instinct 
in hazel !_why, that’s the New River! So much 
the better, for to that Middletonian stream I am in- 
debted, as Filch says, for my education. * * Hollo 
there! you in the cord’roys!— But there are 
nine in cord’roys—You in the ragged cap—but 
there are four in ragged caps—you in the blue pinafore 
then,—a shilling for that paper of worms. There’s 
your money—and now be off to your book, for it’s 
any odds to nothing that you're a truant. That 
Doctor's boy will go along with you—there are no 
roaches here—and besides the little Hoopers have 
been coughing the last hour for their Roach’s em- 
brocation. 

“Now then I’m set up for bait. A few gentles 
wouldn’t be amiss, but that hobble-de-hoy in raw 
pork-sausage colour, with skyblue sleeves, and a tray 
on his head, says ‘he never know’d ’em so blowed 
sarce.’ * * There's a big fellow yonder laughing at 
le, maybe one of the Stockbridge Club, or Chris- 
topher North himself, but I don’t care a split shot. 
‘The London Angler,’ as Salter says, ‘is ridiculed 
by none but the Shallows.’ ‘The fewer the fins the 
more skill in bagging them. The fishes here know 
vhat fishing is. They don’t shut their eyes and open 
their mouths; good reason why! for most of them 
have had a warning or two about worms and a few 
gentle hints about gentles. They're shyer than those 
in the Lea, and there they are uncommonly wary, 
even on this side of Ware. As for New River fish, 
some of them have had such experience, I verily be- 
lieve they know a Kendal hook from a Kirby. Its 
next to impossible to worm yourself into their confi- 
dence; and if you can’t take them in, of course you 
Won't take them out. 

“The New River is a free fishery, and never with- 
out plenty to take up their freedom. Let's just 
count the heads. There are seven charity boys, two 
men, four young blackguards and three young gentle- 


| 











“ Well done Muffin-cap number nineteen !—but 
now you must cut out, for you have no right to dis- 
tress the water. I can tell you for your comfort it’s 
the biggest I ever saw pulled out there except one, 
and that was years and yearsago. He was full six 
inches long. * * How he was ever let grow to such a 
size I can’t guess, unless he lived up a mainpipe. * * 

“T say, sweeper, keep out of my swim! Talking 
of striking, I never knew exactly till now what a 
striking countenance is; but that baker never 
twitches up his line without twitching up his nose 
and mouth along with it. What an ardent love of 
the art in every line of his face! He is quite in 
earnest—mind your eye, Fur-Cap! for he strikes as 
if he’d pull up the bottom. I'll lay my life—but, 
Mercy on us! where's the little boy—where’s the 
little unbreeched! There'll be distracted parents 
somewhere—who saw him last ? Such a genteel little 
fellow too—and so young—lI shall never forgive my- 
self—but hark! I hear a small voice—Lord! here 
he is sure enough, fishing between my legs! It has 
made me nervous though; my hand shakes like a 
perpetual nibble, and I shan’t lose the notion all 
day of fallings in.” 

The fisherman departs, but to “the contem- 
plative man,” every place has its moral: here is 
that belonging to Rhodes’s Cow Lair. It was 
at that spot, that friend Corkindale plunged into 
the river like a Newfoundland dog, and saved 
the life of an unfortunate female :— 


“The Humane Society unfortunately sent him a 
Silver Medal; and from that hour the desire of 
saving increased upon him as it does with a Miser. 
He neglected his business to take long daily rambles 
by the Serpentine, or wherever else there seemed a 
chance of gratifying his propensity—and, above all, 
he haunted the scene of his former exploit, under the 
very common expectation that what had occurred once 
would happen again in the same locality. And, curi- 
ously enough, the calculation was partly to be realized. 

* At the same hour, on the same day of the week 
of the same month, as before, I was walking with 
him on our road to the Wells, when lo and behold! 
at the identical spot we perceived a boy in the last 
stage of distress, wringing his hands, weeping aloud, 
and gavgg intently for something which seemed to 
have disappeared in the river. We of course en- 
quired what was the matter ; but the poor fellow was 
too overcome to speak intelligibly; though he was 
able to intimate by signs that the cause of his agony 
was in the water. In such cases every moment is 
precious; and merely throwing off his new hat, 
Corkindale was instantly diving in the stream, where 
he kept under, indeed, so long, that I really began 
to fear he had been grappled by some perishing 
wretch at the bottom. At last, however, he emerged ; 
but it was only to ask eagerly for a more explicit 
direction. By this time the poor boy was more 
composed, so as to be able to direct the search rather 
more to the left—which was with the current. Ac. 
cordingly down went Corkindale, a second time, in 
the direction pointed out ; but with no better success ; 
and when he came up again between agitation and 
exertion he was almost exhausted. At last he was 
just able to articulate ‘Gracious heaven !—Nothing 
—not a shred.’ The anxiety of the poor boy, in 
the mean time, seemed extreme. ‘* Laws bless you, 
Sir, for ever and ever,’ said he, ‘for going in, Sir— 
but do just try again—pray, pray do, Sir!’ Cork- 








indale did not require urging. * Quick, quick,” says 
he, making himself up for another attempt— tell 
me—man or woman?’ ‘Oh!’ how good on you, 
Sir,’ cries the boy, poor fellow, quite delighted at a 
fresh hope—t Oh how very, very good on you, Sir. 
But it’s nobody Sir, but a nook !—a nook for fish- 
ing !—And O Lord! O Cri—! if you don’t find it 
—for I’ve got never a fardin for to buy another !’” 

‘Right and Wrong’ is well told, and well 
illustrated—but we must pass it, and ‘ Napoleon's 
Midnight Review'—and, better still, even ‘ Pa- 
tronage’—at least content ourselves with a few 
lines from the lady’s letter, just illustrating the un- 
paralleled hardships of her husband's early life :— 

“To favour with the particulars, my husband has 
the honour to berelated very distantly to the Peerage, 
and as Your Lordship knows, it is the privilege of 
Aristocracy to provide for all their connections by 
comfortable public situations, which are sometimes 
enjoyed very early in life. To such, Mr. D. had a 
hereditary right from his cradle, for his noble relative, 
the Duke of , was so condescending as to stand 
sponsor by proxy ; and instead of the usual spoons, 
or a silver mug, made a promise to the Infant of 
some office suited to its tender age; for instance a 
superannuation, or the like, where there is nothing 
to do but the salary to receive. In point of fact, the 
making the Baby a retired King’s Messenger was 
verbally undertaken at the font: but before the child 
could come into office His Grace unfortunately went 
out of power, by dying of apoplexy. In this shock- 
ing manner, Your Lordship, was my husband thrown 
upon the world, without proper provision according 
to his station and prospects, and was degraded to the 
necessity of his own exertions for support, till his 
fortieth year, when the new Duke thought proper to 
stir in his behalf. The truth is, a severe illness had 
left Mr. D.’s mind and nerves in such a pitiful 
shattered state, as to make him unfit for any busi- 
ness whatever, except public affairs; and accord- 
ingly it became the duty of his friends to procure 
him some post under government. So a proper ap- 
plication was made to his Grace, and through his in- 
fluence and the fortunate circumstance of an clection 
at the time, Mr. D. was appointed to the dreadful 
situation he at present enjoys.” 

It would be unpardonable to tell the reader 
what that situation was, or of its attendant mi- 
series, and thus anticipate one half the pleasure 
he will: have in reading one of the most hu- 
morous papers in the volume. Animal mag- 
netism, as the prevailing foolery, comes in, of 
course, for a rub. Here is the opening of the 
correspondence :— 

“ Dear Bob,—Hoping you are well,and well-doing, 
we have heard such wonderful accounts in our parts 
lately about animal magnetising, without any clear 
notion what it is. 

“ My own notion is, it must be something new of 
my Lord Spencer’s—Althorp as was—who was always 
very curious about his beasts. 

* Others do say the Duke of Bedford, with a fresh 
cattle show—nobody knows. 

“ Now you are just at the fountain-head to learn, 
and as most of us down here is more or less engaged 
in breeding stock, it would be a main thing to be put 
up to the secret at its first start.” 

Bob’s answer is a jewel in its way, but we must 
be modest in our transferrings ; and must posi- 
tively have a verse or two from ‘‘Lhe Forlorn 
Shepherd's Complaint,’ a poem, which, from in- 
ternal evidence, Mr. Hood is of opinion may 
confidently be referred to Sidney, and, from its 
pastoral character, to the Arcadia. 

“Vell! Here I am—no Matter how it suits 
A-keeping Company vith them dumb Brutes, 
Old Park was no bad Judge—confound his vig! 
Of vot vood break the Sperrit of a Prig! 

** The like of Me, to come to New Sow Wales 
To go a-tagging arter Vethers’ Tails 


And valk in Herbage as delights the Flock, 

But stinks of Sweet Herbs vorser nor the Dock! 
**T arn't ashamed to say | sit and veep 

To think of Seven Year of keeping Sheep, 

The spooniest Beasts in Nater, all to sticks, 

And not a Votch to take for all their Ticks! 
«Von only happy moment I have had 

Since here I come to be a Farmer's Cad, 

And then I cotch’d a vild Beast in a Snooze, 

And pick’d her Pouch of three young Kangaroos! 
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“It's wei 
Of Irish 


hard for nothing but a Box 
kguard to be keepin’ Flocks, 

"Mong naked Blacks, sich Savages to hus, 

They've nayther got a Pocket nor a Pus.” 


We have now a word of remonstrance from 
the ladies, or, as the poem is called, ‘ Ciuss, 
turned up by a female hand.’ We dare only 
** look over the hedge.” 


Time was, their hearts were only placed 
On snug domestic schemes, 
The book for two—united taste,— 
And such connubial dreams,— 
Friends dropping in at close of day, 
To singles, doubles, rubs,— 
A little musio—then the tray— 
And not a word of Clubs! 


A set of savage Goths and Picts, 
Would seek us now and then— 
They're pretty pattern-Benedicts 
To guide our single men! 
Indeed my daughters both declare 
“ Their Beaux shall not be subs. 
To White's, or Blacks, or anywhere,—~ 
They've seen enough of clubs !” 


be! say, without the marriage ties, 
They can devote their hours 
To catechise, or botani 
Shells, Sunday Schools and flow'rs—~ 
Or teach a Pretty Poll new words, 
Tend Covent-Garden shrubs, 
Nurse dogs and chirp to little birds— 
As Wives do since the Clubs.” 








But we must conclude—and leave untouched | Noal:, when he diskivered it in his first voyage, That 
the ‘Hints to Agriculturists,/—‘Stanzas in a | Philosophy!’ 
Shower Bath’—‘ Hit or Miss,’ and the ‘New ne put the Pole, Drury, the Pole" 
Song from the Polish,’ though we may listen for with hye ae ate ra gn on 3 rary, 
half a moment to old Drury the a Poler’s | sartin, Captain Parry couldn't find i ryde For 
notions of geo-graphy and the Gospel, the Arctic | could Captain Ross, though he d vb stick to aay he 
Expeditions, and the North Pole. -e way. | did—and now there’s Captain Back come h 

“* As for the Frozen Ocean, it’s my belief, Natur ' jhi-4 without a splinter, Howsomever the Schein 
would neveractsoagin natur, as stick a seawhere there | 444 nobody can say they don't take lots of licki 
was no earthly use for it whatsomever, whether to} the Schollards do still insist and lay down that 
King's ships, or toMarchantmen, or any craft you like, | thore was, is, and shall be, some sort of a pole, as q 
by reason of the ice. That I call making Cape Clear.’ May pole, or a Shaving pole, or any how a bit of a 

“* And what then, Drury? spar, or even such a comedown as a walking-stick 

“* Why then, it stands to reason, and stands well | suck upright at their favourite spot. I have even 
too, on both legs, that there never was no sea at allin | heard say, there be Schollards as look for & wood 
them high latitudes, afore the Great Flood. Whereby, | needle there, accordin’ to magnetism !° ” 
there came sich a spring tide of the Atlantic,as went | « « And what may be your own belief, Drury, on 
over and above all the old water-marks, and so made | jp. point 2” oy 
the Frozen Ocean. That's my own private notion, | «* Why then,—to be sure, your Honour, there's 
and not agin Gospel nor geo-graphy neither." . no denying what phenomenons there might be, oceans 

aie +. what has thatto do, Drury, with the existence ago, on the face of the earth, But it's my own private 
of the Pole!” opinion 

“* Why then—all the doin the world, your Honour, 
Give in to that, and the t’other aimee der it, like But that must be sought for He the volume; 
a ship's boat towing in her wake. That ‘ere sea, time | We will not make these philosophical mysteries 
out of mind, has been called the Arctic Sea, and good | common. In the mean time, the reader may 
reason why, because it was named arter the Ark, by | amuse himself with the wood-cuts, 


















































“PAITHFUL BELOW HE DID 
BUT NOW HE’S GONE ALorT!” 
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Mery Raymond; and other Tales. By the 
Authoress of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ &c. 
gyols. Colburn. 

que authoress of these tales, and some of the 

les themselves, are so well and so advanta- 

ly known, that we need not “spend a vast 
e of time” in weighing them in our cri- 
jjeal balance. Mrs. Gore is one of those authors 
om Whom a reader may confidently repose. 

Within the range of her capabilities, she has her 

talent ever at command—she is sure of herself 

ind of the effects she aims at producing; and 
though one of her novels may be more interest- 
ing in its story, or have that story better deve- 

than another, yet beyond such a difference 
ye have little to fear from fallings short, or to 
hope from exceedings, in the perusal of her suc- 
yssive writings. Rapid and profuse as has 
heen her expenditure of talent, there is yet no 
abatement of her accustomed measure of excel- 
jnce. The same clearness of conception and 
sigorous rendering of character, the same hap- 
piness of style, remain; and if her somewhat 
circumscribed views of society tend to repetition, 
therichness of details amply compensates for the 
santiness of the material. That happy quaint- 

ness, too, flows on unexhausted, which, by a 

single word, changes the current of the reader’s 

thoughts, and, running before his foregone con- 
dusions, brings him to another point from that 
to which the sentence is apparently tending; 

md she thus keeps up attention, as of old, in 

that state of gentle and mitigated excitement, 

more agreeable to the present generation than 
emotions more intense—whether of mirth or of 
sadness. 

Mrs. Gore writes for the world—and she is 
herself a woman of the world. Possessing opi- 
nions, we suspect, far more liberal than are cur- 
rent anong the herd of novel readers, and ani- 
mated by a moral feeling more elevated, she yet 
contrives not to effend; and she is far too wise 
tocall for a range of head or heart in her rea- 
ders, beyond what she might hope to find at 
her service. In general, she contrives to keep 
very swimmingly on the surface of things, and, 
like the city Recorder, to speak to her audience 
alanguage not too sublimated for their intelli- 
gence, Yet even she has felt the public break 
down under her, and in this affords an illustra- 
tion of those errors and deficiencies in the intel- 
lects of the age, to which Dr. Channing adverts 
in the volume noticed in our present number. 
That such a writer could have been induced by 
her publisher (as is reported to have been the 
case, and recently) to forego her well-earned 
reputation, and to veil her distinguished name 
behind that of a Right Hon. editor, is a curious 
fact in the literary history of the country. If 
there is a publisher whose knowledge of his 
customers amounts to an instinct, and whose 
manner of playing upon them may rank as 
genius, that publisher is Mr. Colburn. His es- 
timate, therefore, of the public’s admiration for 
alord or a lady, and of its sickly and fastidious 
search after novelty, unconnected with merit, 
may be safely assumed as correct. In like 
manner, we do not distrust his tact in calling for 
acollection of short tales,which, though they may 
leave no scope for an artist’s developements, 
save the public from the fatigue of a protracted 
attention; and though they allow not a sus- 
tained interest, relieve the reader from the 
weight cf a sustained sentiment. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Life and Times of the Rev. George Whitfield, 
M.A. by Robert Philip—aAs a popular memoir of 
an extraordinary man, compiled by a disciple and 
advocate, this life of Whitfield may prove acceptable, 
—not merely to the Calvinistic Methodists, as re- 
cording the energy and self-devotion displayed in the 





propagation and support of their peculiar opinions, but 
also to readers of more énlarged Views, who wilt! 
mark the weakness as well as the strength of the 
man, and contrast the honours of Lady Hunting- 
don’s drawing-room with the perils of “ pulpit sweats” 
(Whitfield’s own phrase) in Moorfields,—and his 
untiring exertions on behalf of the American Orphan 
House—that child of his benevolence. Such a 
thinker, while he finds much requiring qualification 
—=a little to sadden, and something to regret, in the 


life and proceedings of Whitfield, cannot cease from | 


the perusal of the work without a feeling of respect 
and kindliness; and, if tempted to lose hold of his 


charity, on reading certain details of fanatical en- | 


thusiasm, will not still let it go altogether, were it 
only for the sake of the coarse, substantial, moral 
good achieved by it among the poorer classes—the 
Kingswood colliers, for instance. 

Marsh's Abridgment of Villers on the Reformation. 


—The original work of Villers is extensively known | 


and justly valued ; it obtained the prize of the French 
Institute, and the verdict of that body has since been 
sanctioned by its translation into. most European 
danguages ; but, as it is already sufficiently concise, 
we cannot conjecture why Mr. Marsh thought of 
abridging it, and, from the manner in which he has 
performed his task, we sincerely wish he had let it 
alone. 

Address delivered at the Opening of the City of 
Westminster Mechanic's Institute, by the Rev. H. H. 
Milman.—The title of this little work sufficiently 
explains its nature and scope; and there is nothing 
in it that calls for any particular remark, Like 
charity sermons, it is “ printed at the request” of the 
parties, before whom it was delivered;.and it will 
probably prove to the Westminster me¢hanics a 
gracious memorial of the happy day, on which their 
institute was founded ; but there is nothing in it of 
much interest beyond that sphere. Mr. Milman isa 
scholar, and an elegant one ; and in giving a lightand 
facile version of the common-places of his subject, 
he fulfilled all that ought to have been expected of 
him. 

The Child’s Hand-book.—The design: of this‘work 
is excellent, but the execution is very inférior. The 
reverend author has adopted a style utterly unsuited 
to the young, his reasoning is involved and compli- 
cated, his illustrations far-fetched, and his explana- 
tions of words just as diflicult of comprehension 
the words themselves. ; 
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Domestic Manners of the Turks, by Miss Pardoe, new edit. 
3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d.— Cooke's History of Party, Vol. I1L., 
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ADVERTISEMENT.) — Nearly ready, HISTORICAL. ME- 
M of. the QUEENS of ENGLAND, fromthe Commence- 
“ment of the Twelfth Century, by HANNAH LAWRANCE. 
London: Moxon. 


’ 
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= 
SEMILASSO (PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU) IN} © 
sere 


Society in Alexrandria—Anastasi—Hassan Bey. 
Ouad-Medina, in the kingdom of Senaar, 
20th of June, 1837. 

You ask me to tell you something about the 
| state of society at Alexandria and the mode of living 
there. With all my heart; only you must’ be coti- 
tent with fragmentary sketches, for as these letters 
are only specimens of a more extensive work, which 
will shortly appear, I-must not, in justice to my 
publisher, give more than fragments. Another cir- 
cumstance which demands. consideration is, that my 
ingenious antagonist in the Allgemeine Zeitung has 
brought against me the rather strange charge that 
my descriptions turn on nothing but Society and 
Nature. Now, I would ask, what is there in the 
world, the Deity himself excepted, that does not 
belong to one of these two heads ? I must therefore go 
on in my old way till 1am more accurately informed 
what subjects I shall treat of besides Nature and 
Mankind. But to the point. I, was pleased. with 
| Alexandria: the foreign consuls in general play the 
first part, and live in the utmost concord and the 
manners of the place are more those of large cities 
than is to be met with in other towns of the Levant, 


| 


| and the many foreigners, chiefly Frenchmen, in the 


| service of the viceroy, increase and animate those 
agreeable circles: It must indeed be confessed that 
| the French alone (with very few exceptions) have 
rendered important services to the Viceroy and the 
country.."The names of Cerisy, Besson, Clot and Li- 

nant will be ever remembered with honour in the 
history of modern civilization in Egypt, and hundreds 
of others of inferior merit may be added to them, 
The English have done nothing, or only mischief, 
and the Germans hayethitherto been scarcely em- 
ployed at all by Mehemet Ali. J found, however, 
one highly-accomplished cauntrywoman settled here 
| with her husband, a Madame V. Wiilfingen (she 
was, before her marriage, a Countess Grote), who 
has one of the first establishments at Alexandria ; 
I enjoyed infinite-civilities. in the circle of that 
family, and I shall long remember the agree- 
able surprise I felt when, om-my first entering the 
sinall but elegant drawing-room-ef the baroness, who 
was sitting with her two lovely. children by the 
chimney, she addressed me in the German lan- 
guage, ing around me seemed so like our 
native land, that I could, for a moment, indulge the 
illusion that I was.at home, 

As there are many rich people in Alexandria, 
there is no want of luxury and good living, and a 
foreigner nay have it for his«money much better 
than in many of eur German capitals. There is, 
for instance, M. -Victor, an excellent cook, who 
keeps an hotel, which perhaps cannot be equalled 
on‘ our continent, except in France; I must not 
withhold this information from the bons vivans, 
The houses of some private persons may be called 
palaces, and that of the Swedish consul, Cheva- 
lier Anastasi, would be considered splendid and 
tastefulyin. any country; and the brilliancy of the 
fétes which he gives fully corresponds. I will add a 
few words respecting this worthy man, as I chanced 
to have occasion to become more particularly ac- 
quainted with him. I had’ engaged at Athens a 
secretary named Thedlogides, whom I used, for the 
sake of brevity, to call my Theologer. He is the 
son of a niece of Chevalier Anastasi, who formerly 
defrayed the expenses of his education, but was so 
offended atgome thoughtless pranks and extravagant 
squandering of money of his protégé, at Munich, 
that he at last wholly withdrew his protection from 
him. My Theologer was thus reduced to the de- 
plorable situation in which I found him at Athens, 
where.I engaged him more out of compassion than 
because I wanted him, and chiefly to effect, if pos- 
sible, his reconciliation with his great-uncle at Alex- 
andria.. We succeeded in appeasing the very kind 
and generous man; Theologides: was restored to 
favour, well provided for, by the grant of a not in- 
eonsidetable capital, anda commercial career opened 
to im at the expense of higaumncle, in which he may 
become jas rieh as Chevaliers nastasi himself, if he 
unites the satne knowledge ‘of business with the 
fame good fortase, and, above all, with the same 
probity ; for Anastasi was not always fortunate, At 

* For former letters see ante, p. 613 and 658. 
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the beginning of his career he succeeded in nothing, 
and was at length compelled to become insolvent. 
He compounded with his creditors for 25 per cent. 
He then recommenced business on a very narrow 
scale ; but the wheel of Fortune had turned. Every 
speculation rewarded him two or threefold, and in a 
few years M. Anastasi was a very rich man; but now 
the true excellence of his character manifested itself: 
though not under any legal obligation, he called 
together all his old creditors or their heirs, and paid 
them in full, both principal and interest. Such 
instances are rare in our selfish age, and deserve to 
be held in universal honour. In this manner I lost 
my third travelling secretary, and it is strange enough 
that all had something of the prodigal son in them, 
and that I found means to put them on good terms 
with their respective families: whether all will re- 
main so, is another question. However I am now 


looking for a fourth, and after having tried in suc- 
cession a Protestant, a Jew, and a Greek Catholic, 
of whom the Jew was by far the best, my choice may 


perhaps fall on a Mussulman, for there are already 
some such who have studied in Europe. When 
Prince Said Bey returned my visit he was accom- 
panied by a Turk, educated entirely in Europe, the 
Vice Admiral Hassan Bey, who spoke French so 
fluently that I teok him for a Frank christian, till I 
observed him put up his Mohammedan prayer, which, 
when the appointed hour comes, the true Mussulman 
strictly performs wherever he may chance to be. ‘This 
Admiral Hassan Bey, a Mameluke of Mehemet Ali’s, 
is considered as the best horseman in Egypt, a sin- 
gular qualification in a seaman, and he has seen a 
great deal of the world. He told us that in Chili 
he had triumphed by his superior skill over several of 
the most celebrated horsemen, but had thereby ex- 
cited their jealousy, to such a degree that they fre- 
quently attempted his life, and he was at last obliged 
to quit the country. The Admiral possesses the 
most valuable horse in Alexandria, a genuine Ned- 
schi, which at my request he exhibited before me, 
and fully justified his reputation asa horseman. His 
dapple-grey horse does not stand very high, but is of a 
vigorous compact make, with pretty strong bones, and 
without fault ; and would have been perfectly bean- 
tiful had not his neck been rather too short, which is 
often the case with the Nedschi ; he was not so long 
on the fetlock as most Arabian horses, and was 
equally spirited and gentle. This horse, however, was 
not of the noblest race of all, which Hassan Bey, 
who was in the campaign against the Wechabites, 
described to me in the following terms :—“ The very 
few that I ever saw were the favourite horses of 
Abdallah, which were captured by us along with 
their master, and could not otherwise have been 
purchased at any price. They were perhaps a hand 
higher than my horse (this would be full fifteen hands 
English measure), with eyes and bones like the 
gazelle, the latter indeed delicate, but firm as steel. 
Nothing can be compared to their beauty and the 
gracefulness of all their motions, and none of our 
horses came at all near them in agility and lightning- 
like swiftness.” These noble animals were ruined 
in an Egyptian stud, which at that time was very ill 
managed, and no trace of them remains, 


Amateur Theatres at Alexandria—The Canal—The 
Palace of the Viceroy. 


It is time to return to Alexandrian society. Among 
means of drawing company together, which it has at 
command, are two very well composed amateur 
theatres, one French and the other Italian. The first 
and the principal owes its origin and its continuance 
almost entirely to the indefatigable zeal of M. Rein- 
lein, the Dutch Vice Consul, who sometimes, like a 


little Talleyrand, puts in practice all the finesses of 
diplomacy,—sometimes as a happy imitator of Me- 
hemet Ali, exerts all the energy of his character, in 
order to keep together such a distinguished company, 


which is too often disposed to mutiny. M. Reinlein 
lives and moves only in music and the theatre, and 
Iam convinced that a passion of this kind, when it 
meets with sufficient gratification, constitutes the true 
hippiness of life. The riders on hobby-horses are 
much more to be envied than those who mount 
Pegasus, or the war-horse of ambition. It is true 
that M. Reinlein, besides this happiness, has the 
agreeable addition of an extremely pretty and ami- 


able wife. The theatre, however, was now closed, 
and I cannot sufficiently express my gratitude, that 
a performance hastily got up at the house of M. 
Lesseps, the French Consul, in honour of my un- 
worthy self, did not meet with the slightest opposition, 
but was brought to bear, in a few days, with the most 
obliging readiness. One of Scribe’s best pieces was 
performed, and the principal characters were admir- 
ably acted by Madame von Wiilfingen and M. 
Janin, a St. Simonian, and brother of the celebrated 
Perlet. M. Janin was equally excellent in the 
second piece, the Comédien d°Etampes, in which his 
diverting caricature of the English lady excited the 
more laughter, as many of the spectators had fresh 
in their memory a still droller original, if possible, 
that had lately been seen here. In the Italian 
theatre I only heard a concert, in which there were 
some good singers, especially a lady, who, I was told, 
once had Lord Byron among her admirers, but has 
not been since so ill-treated by time as the Maid of 
Athens. 

The people of Alexandria, as in ancient times, are 
still fond of excursions into the country, though they 
have hardly anything that can be called country,— 
and instead of the beautiful groves which once sur- 
rounded the villages on Lake Mareotis, which pro- 
duced that precious wine which is celebrated by 
Horace, Atheneus, and Strabo, they have nothing 
left but mud and sand. There are, however, some 
exceptions. One fine Friday, the Sunday of the 
Mussulmans, I made an excursion on horseback with 
Mr. and Mrs. Roquerbes—the most charming native 
of Smyrna in Alexandria, and the only lady of my 
acquaintance who understands how to prepare Turkish 
coffee in ideal perfection—to visit the few country 
seats in the neighbourhood. A villa belonging to 
Bogos Bey, with noble palms and pretty parterres of 
flowers, was the first that we arrived at. Many of 
the date trees were loaded with fruit, which I first 
tasted at Alexandria in a fresh state, as I did not 
happen to be in Barbary when they were ripe. They 
do not look at all like the dried dates that we see in 
Europe, but in their outward appearance they re- 
semble our plum, are of a dark blue colour, ex- 
tremely juicy, but, to my taste, almost too sweet. 
Passing between a double row of windmills, which 
have been introduced into Egypt only within these 
ten years, all belonging to the government; and 
passing a large cotton manufactory, we rode to Me- 
hemet Ali’s new country seat, now building, which 
is executed with great magnificence, but entirely in 
the Turkish style, which is not inelegant, only that 
the constant mixture of wood and marble, of rough 
whitewashed walls, and richly-gilded ceilings, with 
other similar anomalies, is offensive to good taste. 
It was, as I observed, the Turkish Sunday, and ac- 
cordingly we saw many persons walking in the 
garden: but when we came to the gate of the palace 
we found it barricaded, and nobody near to give us 
information. I clambered, with M. Roquerbes, to 
the top of the high wall which forms a separate in- 
closure for the palace itself (on account of the 
harem), in the middle of the extensive gardens, in 
order to have a better view. It was not till after long 
calling, that a half naked Arab appeared, with a pon- 
derous axe in his hand; with which he at first vehe- 
mently threatened us; but, on the promise of a Bakschi, 
it was used to hew away the wooden bars and the 
planks which form a temporary barricade. The 
form of the palace is original, and pleased me well. 
It consists of four pavilions, standing in a square, 
connected at the four corners by lofty gates, leading 
to the enclosed garden of the harem. A circular 
gallery or verandah, gaily painted, runs round the 
inner court, which is paved with pebbles of various 
colours, with a fountain in the centre. The principal 
entrance is by a portico on the city side, which at 
present is only of wood, but, when finished, is to be 
of oriental alabaster. The lines of the roof are 
alternately curved and pointed, which agrees well 
with the fantastic character of the whole. In the 
outer gardens, which are open to the public, and are 
very extensive, but, like most of those in the East, 
are only fruit and kitchen gardens, I admired, not- 
withstanding, some beautiful flowering plants, which 
would deserve being transplanted to Europe ; among 
them a kind of bean, with large white and dark blue 
blossoms, and a very duxuriant convolvulus, with 





large red and white Howers, which so thickly covered 





several walls, and some elegant fences of reeds, wor, 
together, that not the smallest interval was to be 
perceived. In time this garden will certainly conty; 

bute much to improve the now naked environs ot 
Alexandria. Ibrahim Pasha also is doing a yas 
deal for the city. Thus, for instance, the whole of 
the fine square in which I live, was created by him 
alone, and the very great annual revenue derived 
from the rent of the surrounding palaces, all which 
were built by him, is generously assigned as a Pension 
fund for the widows of those who have fallen in his 
service. Still more is done in this way at Cairo,ang 
likewise in Syria. On the other hand, it is very dif. 
ficult to inspire the natives with a taste for building 
and planting, and the endeavours of the viceroy are 
frequently baffled by their indolence. Of many 
thousand young olive trees, which he caused to be 
distributed gratis some years ago, hardly one remains, 
because they were carelessly planted, and still mor. 
carelessly looked after. Hence it comes, that the 
Canal of Mahmudieh, that gigantic work of Me. 
hemet Ali, in which 150,000 labourers were daily 
employed, and who completed in a few months the 
whole course of twenty leagues, presents only bare 
banks formed of the cast up earth; whereas, with the 
rapid growth of the trees in this climate, it might 
long since have resembled those of which Dufard.el. 
Hadad sang :—“ What charms surround thee, Canal 
of Alexandria! the sight of them fills the breast with 
rapture. The groves which shade thee, weave alcoves 
of verdure over the head of the shipper who navigates 
thy waters, and the breath of the north in its gentle 
sport curls the surface of thy waves, and scatters 
coolness over them. Glorious Nature, bending low 
her head like a slumbering maiden, is adorned with 
her crown of verdant grapes,” &c, (See Prokesch’s 
description of this canal.) 

The digging of the Canal of Mahmudieh must 
have been the more difficult, because in Egypt they 
have neither spades, nor shovels, nor wheelbarrows; 
but the soft earth is scratched up by the workmen, 
and carried away in baskets, an operation in which 
both adults and children have acquired wonderful 
dexterity, and would not be easily persuaded to 
adopt our European method. 


Last of all, we went to see the palace of Mchemet 
Ali, which lies at the end of a tongue of land between 
the two harbours. It is in some degree characteristic 
of this prince that an avenue 2000 feet in length 
leads to it from the city, bordered by brick towers, 
without roofs, eight feet high, the use of which is to 
protect against injury the young acacias that are 
planted in them. The palace is a truly royal edifice, 
and of great extent; the audience-chambers plain, 
but not mean, and the grand staircase of Carara 
marble beautiful, but the bannisters are only of wood 
painted in oil colour! In one of the saloons I was 
struck with a colossal plaster bust of Mehemet Ali, 
executed by one of the St. Simonians here, and not 
without merit. In the form of the several parts 
it may be said to be like, but it is destitute of the 
peculiar expression of the countenance of the great 
Pacha, as I had soon afterwards frequent opportu- 
nities of observing it. The chief magnificence of the 
Mussulmans is, however, always reserved for the 
harem ; but that part of the palace was inaccessible 
to us, because, urifortunately, some of the ladies had 
been left here. A large sea bath of the Viceroy’s, 
which must be very refreshing in the summer, and 
where he sometimes gives audience, was all that we 
were permitted to see. Here I parted from my 
amiable companions, and took a boat to go on board 
a Turkish corvette in the harbour, which had lately 
brought an ambassador from the Sultan. The captain 
received me very politely. Except the fez, here 
called tarbusch, he was dressed quite in the Russia 
fashion ; and showed me all over his ship, which was 
built in America. There was not quite the same 
elegance, but hardly less order and cleanlin s than 
in the Egyptian fleet ; and the soldiers or miarines, 
uniformed in the European manner, with red jackets 
and dark grey pantaloons, seem to be not worse 
trained than the Arabs; but their appearance was 
rather more awkward, and, with respect to rapidity 
in performing their mancuvres, the Turkish sailors 
are said to be as inferior to the Egyptian, as the 
latter to the English. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Nov. 28. 

Ir would be impossible for such a bird of passage 
ss myself to hazard a remark on the present state of 

ch literature ; but one cannot frequent the Boule- 
yards, or study the mosaic pages of dead walls and 
givertising journals, without picking up a fancy or 
two; and it maybe regarded as an omen or not, as best 
you, that in these the works of M. de Saintine 
to monopolize the widest space and the largest 
: § Picciola’ (that tale of simple and delicate in- 
terest) taking precedence of the conclusion of M. Fre- 
deric Soulié’s * Histoire du Diable’—of George Sand’s 
Jast and best novel ‘ Mauprat,’ (in which story, by the 
way, the rise and progress of the spirit of the Revo- 
Jation seem to me finely and forcibly symbolized,)— 
and of Paul de Kock’s ‘ Tourlourou.’ The mention 
of this last writer, by recalling our own humorous 
tribe, reminds me to tell you, that, after a patient 
and attentive search, I have not found any traces of 
Pickwick” in Paris. Is it not strange enough, that 
the transcendental Germans should be foremost in the 
labour of translating him? But there is nothing surely 
wo capricious as literary reputation. When I was last 
here, and inquired for the author of ‘ Frere Jacques’ 
and ‘Le bon Enfant,’ I was answered with such 
jooks and tones as were meant to convey to me that 
my reading had led me into company not to be 
mentioned in circles comme il faut; and, as your 
raders know, a similar judgment of anathema and 
exclusion has been passed on this most natural, and 
forcible, and feeling of modern French writers, by 
the author of ‘L’Ane mort et la Femme guillo- 
tinge.’ On the other hand, when I was, in turn, 
questioned concerning our recent English literary 
characters of celebrity, it was not about or 
——, but Mrs. Trollope! that I was asked. 

To leave these superficialities: I can send you, with 
somewhat more confidence, a few notices of the mu- 
sical novelties of Paris, beginning with Strauss’s band, 
which is nightly to be heard at the Concert Musard. 
Though the fashionables here seem not to appreciate 


this wonder of Vienna—and, if I may judge by the | 


comparative feebleness of the applause, the perfor- 
mances are not so universally popular as they de- 
serve to be—for myself, that ever-flowing alternation 


of spirit and luxurious languor which characterizes | 


the waltz music of Germany, was rendered by this 
Oberon of the Austrians with such an enticing pre- 
cision, that I had some difficulty in sitting still 
vhile I listened. For the information of those 
curious in the composition of that important thing, a 
tall-room orchestra, I may add, that there appeared 
to me in his band a larger proportion of wind-instru- 
wents than I have ever heard employed for a similar 
purpose. I have made acquaintance with Duprez, 
vho is at present the sheet-anchor of the Académie 
Royale, and must class him in the first rank of 
tenor singers. His voice is not so richly sweet as 
Donzelli’s, but it is far more masculine than 
Rubini’s; and if not so exquisitely flexible and 
under management, is totally free from that tremu- 
lousness which throws a sameness—a certain languor 
ever all the performances of the Italian artist, whe- 
ther passionate or pathetic. Neither has it any of 
Nourrit’s nasality : and his style is prodigiously ani- 
mated and expressive, without any approach to extra- 
vagance. Of his execution, I am less able to judge, 
having heard him in ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ and the part 
of Arnold containing few rifiorimenti or divisions. 
He acts with grace and energy, though a very little 
man; and so far from handsome, (to speak in the 
gentlest phrase,) that whenever he threw his head 
back to produce a grand note—as in the magnificent 
‘Suivez moi’ of his final air—I was perforce re- 
ninded of the late lamented Chimpanzee, or of one 
of those grotesque and gigantic baby-masks which 
hop about the stage at pantomime-tide. Perhaps 
the grand trio of Rossini’s chef-d’euvre was never 
more effective than as I heard it sung by himself, 
Derivis, and Levasseur. At the Italian Opera, 
Madame Tacchinardi Persiani (with all deference to 
the French journals) produces little or no sensation 
~I shall hear her for myself shortly. Donnizetti’s 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ is announced as being in 
thearsal. But my greatest pleasure was on Friday 
tight, when I was present at one of the meetings of 

- Mainzer’s singing-class of workmen and arti- 
ans, at a room in the Place de I’Estrapade. This 


gentleman’s success should encourage all who wish 
to diffuse a musical taste among the humbler orders. 
I have some experience of the choral societies in 
England, and can assure you, that his pupils seem 
two classes poorer than it would be possible with us 
to collect forany similar purpose. More than 500 were 
assembled, of every age and in every conceivable 
dress; and it was particularly grateful to me, to 
see among the audience gay be-flowered chapeau 
and shining hats mingled, without distinction or 
reserve, among the fly-caps of the women, and the 
casquettes and blouses of the men: this, also, we 
should hardly see on the Dover side of the channel. 
The room was crowded to overflowing ; for myself, I 
was for two hours squeezed up under the cornice of 
the roof, with two gamins leaning against me, whose 
very stout voices seemed to shake every nerve in my 
body. The pupils sat without any distinction or 
classification, each holding a little well-thumbed 
book, containing M. Mainzer’s simple and clear ex- 
position of the elements of music and part-singing, 
and also a series of easy compositions, whence the 
exercises of the evening were to be selected. One 
of my caryatids permitted me to inspect his book 
very closely, and answered all my questions with the 
utmost civility and intelligence. The seats were 
arranged amphitheatrically ; in the central hollow a 
small piano, a grand piano, and an organ expressif. 
The room, too, (which I believe belonged to a poly- 
technic institution for mechanics,) was decorated 
with statues, and huge'lithographed heads, after clas- 
sical subjects. 'When M. Mainzer appeared, he was 
greeted with a round of applause, and the business 
of the evening began. 
the little pieces I have mentioned—a few of these 
were of a sacred character, but most of them in the 
style of the livelier German lieder, with a sprightly 
burden, and a solo part for two (never more than 
three) voices. I presume, from their style and 





easiness, that the class in question was not far ad- 
vanced. The subjects, too, of these studies seemed 
well adapted to so vivacious a company: we had 
* Le Matelot,’ ‘Le depart du Harold le Vaillant,’ 
and ‘ L’Enfagt de Montagne ;’ and the whole was 
wound up with a national hymn, the words by 
Victor Hugo, the music by Mangold. Nothing could 
be more admirable than M. Mainzer’s manner with 


firmness and courtesy—an instance or two of flagrant 
slovenliness and inattention only rendered him more 
gentle and patient; but, as a whole, the perfor- 
mances required but little indulgence. The singers 
attacked the forcible passages with a point and an 
energy I have never heard in England; and the 
mass of sound formed by somany voices was clear, 
but not crude—not so round, indeed, as the tone of 


of the Norwich singers, and far more muscular than 
that of the amateurs of our Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety. Twice in the evening a young and most ex- 
cellent pianist (M. Liszt, I believe, but of this I am 
not sure) relieved the practice by performing two 
fantasias, which were listened to with the closest 
attention, and acknowledged with peals of applause. 
This introduction of instrumental music is very judi- 
cious ; but, as good use might be made of it, not only 
to relieve the attention, but likewise to cultivate the 
taste of the singers, I was sorry that neither of the 
two pieces, as a composition, rose at all higher than 
the mediocrity of drawing-room prettiness. 

So much for music, unless I were to write about 
what I have not seen: the opening of the Casino on 
Saturday last—a subscription establishment for balls, 
soirées, concerts, &c., as magnificent as velvet, and 
or-molu, and arabesques, &c. &c. can make it— 
and where Paganini is to perform; but I hear it 
said, that, to succeed, it must ultimately become a 
gaming-house. 

Yesterday I returned from a two days’ visit to 
the galleries at Versailles—an account of which, 
however, you must not expect, as their extent would 
render two months necessary for any one to know 
their contents at all thoroughly. To me, the most 
interesting objects were the portraits of the old 
French monarchs, and the rooms of Louis Quatorze, 
who was at least “every inch a king” in his taste for 
decoration. In the neighbourhood of their marbles, 
and gilt bronzes, and superb painted ceilings, the 
rooms decorated by Louis Philippe look but mean 





The pupils sung several of 


his pupils; it seemed to me the proper mixture of 


the Lancashire choirs, but far less chewed than that | 


and paltry—a work of painted ‘wood and papier 
maché. The new gallery, in particular, is very bad, 
with a long stripe of green-house window running 
down the centre of the roof, and suggesting an idea 
of an arcade or bazaar, which the close-packed fur- 
niture paintings on the walls—not even detached 
from each other by separate frames—do nothing to 
remove. These pictures, as you know, have been 
all ordered from modern French artists, on subjects 
of national history. One or two of them struck me 
as clever; but the rest, from their position perhaps 
as much as from their want of artistic merit, to be 
approached, if not rivalled, by many a screen and 
fire-board in a warehouse of upholstery. The sculp- 
tures, a gallery of which runs parallel with, and 
behind every suite of rooms, are much worthier: 
many of the figures, however, are still in plaster. 
Among the best, is the statue of Joan of Arc, re- 
cently finished by the Princess Marie. The “gal- 
lant maid,” instead of being represented in the 
traditional belle Stuart dress of casque and feather, 
and with a countenance of scorn as well as of enthu- 
siam, stands here with her drooped head uncovered 
—the rich hair being simply divided on either side 
her face, and her features, though resolute in expres- 
sion, thoughtful even to a deep melancholy. There 
is something, too, very delicate and just in the con- 
ception of her attitude. Instead of brandishing her 
sword like a well-practised Amazon, La Pucelle here 
holds it unsheathed, and point downwards, clasping 
it with a man’s courage, but a woman's inexpe- 
rience. The execution of the details of this inter- 
esting statue is very good and masterly. 

Since I was last here, the church of Notre Dame 
de Lorette has also been thrown open to the public. 
The interior of this building reverses Harriet Byron’s 
description of Sir Charles Grandison’s dress—being 
rather gaudy than rich: the roof is oppressive with 
a quantity of gold and bright colouring, after the 
fashion of our own unparagoned ceilings in Buck- 
ingham Palace; and a suite of pictures are quite 
outshone by the painted foliages and scrolls above : 
perhaps this is no great loss. But enough of my 
** pencillings” for the present. ~C. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The royal medal for the present year has been 
awarded, by the Council of the Royal Society, to 
| the Rev. W. Whewell, M.A., for his ‘ Researches, 
| connected with the Theory of the Tides.’ Two 
| Copley medals were awarded, the one to M. Bec- 
querel, for his various memoirs on the subject of 
Electricity, published in the Mémoires de Académie 
Royale des Sciences de U Institut de France, and the 
.| other to John Frederick Daniell, Esq., Professor of 
| Chemistry in King’s College, London, for his two 
| papers on Voltaic Combinations, published in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1836. Only one royal 

medal was awarded, no paper on the prize question 
having been submitted to the Council. The follow- 
ing isa list of the officers for the ensuing year, elected 
on Thursday :— 

President.—H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, K.G. 

Treasurer.—Francis Baily, Esq. V.P. 

Secretaries.—Peter Mark Roget, M.D., Samuel Hunter 
Christie, Esq. 

Foreign Secretary.—Wm. Henry Smyth, Capt. R.N» 

Other Members of the Council.—Jobn Bostock, M.D., 
The Earl of Burlington, V.P., John George Children, Esq. 
V.P., John Frederick Daniell, Esq., Sir P. de Malpas 
Grey Egerton, Bart., Davies Gilbert, ~3 D.C.L., 
V.P., Charles Konig, Esq., The Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, V.P., Rev. George Peacock, M.A., William Hasledine 
Pepys, Esq., Stephen Peter Rigaud, Esq. M.A., V.P., 
John Forbes Royle, M.D., Benjamin Travers, Esq., 
James Walker, Esq., Charles Wheatstone, Esg., Rev. 
William Whewell, M.A.—[The Fellows whose names in 
the preceding list are printed in Italics, were not members 
of the last Council.) 

Within the last fortnight, two new rooms of the 
British Museum have been opened to the public 
over the gallery of antiquities. One of these is de- 
voted to Etruscan antiquities, several of which have 
been removed from the over-crowded room known 
as Sir William Hamilton's collection, to which col- 
lection, indeed, many additions have recently been 
made; and the other is appropriated to the nu- 
merous and extensive collection of Egyptian anti- 
quities, most of which, although some time in the 
possession of the Museum, have not previously been 
exhibited from want of room. These rooms form 
part of the corridor, which will extend over the new 
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library and reading-rooms, now ready, and into which 
the books will be removed in a few days. As this 
will be a task of time and difficulty, it is understood 
that, in order to facilitate the re-arrangement of the 
library, the reading-rooms will be closed for a short 
period. 

While the journey of Humboldt to the Altai Moun- 
tains is still fresh in the minds of our readers, we 
shall take the opportunity of observing, that during 
the summers of 1833, 1834, and 1835, those moun- 
tains in the vicinity of the Irtysh and the mining 
districts, were carefully explored by Dr. Gebler, the 
superintendent of hospitals at Barnaul, and a natu- 
ralist of some note. He bestowed much attention on 
the formation and movements of the glaciers ; and 
the results of his observations coincide with those 
obtained in the Alps by Saussure, Hugi, and Kamtz. 
The Byelucha, the highest known summit of the 
Altai range, has an absolute elevation of about 
11,000 feet; but, as it rises nearly 7000 feet above 
the surrounding mountains, and is covered with per- 
petual snow, terminating in immense glaciers, its 
aspect is colossal. The line of perpetual congelation 
in the Altai Mountains is, according to Dr. Gebler, 
higher than theory would indicate. Many traces of 
roads and ancient tillage are found through the 
valleys. The Kalmucks inhabiting this part of the 
Altai range have been lately reduced to one-third of 
their number, by the small-pox, introduced from 
China. Dr. Gebler confirms the report that these 
Kalmucks have the art of manufacturing an inferior 
kind of gunpowder. This curious fact throws some 
light on the mention of combustibles made by Car- 
pini, in his journey into Tatary in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. 

The Asiatic Society has just published lithograph- 
ed copies of the principal ancient and modern lan- 
guages used in Hindistan, with their several varia- 
tions of form, prepared by Captain Harkness. This 
work must be of great use to those engaged in re- 
searches into the antiquities of Southern India, 
especially the interpretation of the monuments and 
inscriptions, which have recently engaged the atten- 
tion of Oriental scholars. 

In July last, a Committee was appointed by the 
Russian government, for the purpose of making ex- 
periments on a grand scale, to prove the applicability 
of electro-magnetism as a motive power in machi- 
nery. This idea was suggested by the experiments 
of Professor Jacobi, of Dorpat. In the list of the 
Committee, we find the names of Krusenstern, 
Fuss, Kupffer, and Lenz. An officer of the corps of 
ship-builders is also to be a member of it ; and the 
object to which the Committee is particularly to 
direct its attention is, the application of the newly- 
discovered power to the movement of boats. 

We have heard, with much pleasure, that the 
Committee of the Royal Institution, in Albemarle 
Street, have appointed Dr. Grant, F.R.S. (Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy in the London University 
College) to the chair of physiology, established in 
their Institution by the late John Fuller, Esq—_ We 
have also heard, with much satisfaction, that Sir 
Graves Haughton has been elected a Foreign 
Member of the Institute of France. Sir Graves had 
twenty-two, out of twenty-eight, votes in his favour. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 27.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. President, in 
the chair.—Read, extracts from various papers :— 

1. ‘On the Study of Geography in Switzerland,’ by 
Professor Chaix, of Geneva.—The author stated, that 
having been employed by the government to make in- 
quiries on this subject, he had found that the study of 
geography and statistics was becoming very general 
—that it was the wish of the government to make 
the geography of their country, of their beautiful 
mountains, lakes, and valleys, familiar to the people, 
and steps were taking for that purpose. Also, that 
the great map of Switzerland, under Col. Dufour, 
was fast advancing—that an orography, or descrip- 
tion and height of mountains, for twenty-five leagues 
around Geneva, was in preparation—and a census of 
the population was in progress. 

2, From Captain Alexander, giving some of the 


details of his late expedition to Walvisch Bay (see 





Atheneum, Nos. 525, 526), and announcing his | 
arrival at the Cape on September 21st, one year and | 
ten days from his departure, during which, he, says, | 
he has travelled over 4000 miles of ground. On the | 
same day, the expedition for exploring the north- 
western shore of Australia, which left England in 
August last, arrived at the Cape ; and by the latest 
accounts, October 1, Lieuts. Grey and Lushington 
had freighted a small schooner to proceed direct to 
their destination. 

3. The most recent intelligence from Captain 
Burnes, dated Bombay, September 9, mentioning 
his arrival at Attok, having made a détour to Bah- 
wulpar, on the river Sutle)—thence he had continued 
the examination of the Indus as far as Attok, on his 
road to Cabial. 

But the chief interest of the evening arose from its 
being known that the gold medal of the Geographical 
Society of Paris was to be presented to Captain Back, 
on account of his former journey to the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, and in consequence there was a very 
numerous attendance of members. The President, 
on presenting the medal, said :— 

“Captain Back,—I have the pleasure to acquaint 
you, in the presence of your numerous friends before 
us, that the Geographical Society of Paris, in testi- 
mony of their high appreciation of the services which 
you have rendered to the cause of geographical dis- 
covery, in the course of your expedition to the Arctic 
regions, in 18324, have awarded to you their gold 
medal for the year 1834; and as this, their determi- 
nation, took place during your absence from England, 
in the prosecution of your late expedition towards 
Wager Inlet, the letter announcing it to you, and the 
medal itself, have been consigned to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. 

“T need not enlarge on the gratification which I 
feel, in being the organ of our sister Society, on this 
occasion. 

“The details and results of your expedition to the 
Arctic regions of the American continent, in search 
of Sir John Ross and his companions, have been 
long before the world ; and we remember the delight 
with which we hailed your return, after having veri- 
fied the extent and configuration of the Great Slave 
Lake, and the succession of lakes, and course of | 
the river connecting them with the coast, where you 
ascertained the great probability that the northern | 
coast of America takes a range considerably to the 
south of the supposed peninsula of Boothia Felix. 

“Since this expedition, which added much to our 
geographical knowledge, you have been appointed to 
the command of H.M.S. Terror, on another voyage 
of discovery, the result of which, it was hoped, would 
have demonstrated to us, besides various other points 
of high interest, the water connexion, or separation 
by land, between Prince Regent’s Inlet and Point 
Turnagain. 

“But you and your dauntless companions have 
been baffled by the adverse power of the elements; 
and after contending against them during the whole 
of a most severe winter, which may be said to have 
lasted at least three parts of the year, the utmost you 
have been able to accomplish (not to allude on this 
occasion to the meteorological and other scientific 
data which you have acquired, and the correction of 
the line of Southampton Island, of which we have 
heard this evening,) has been to bring home your 
party in safety. But as some of the most illustrious 
generals who adorn the pages of history, have exalted, 
instead of tarnishing their fame by a masterly 
retreat, so have you not only acquired additional 
glory by the victory you gained over the physical 
difficulties which surrounded you, and opened new 
proofs of what the skill and hardihood of a British 
sailor can achieve, but you have enlarged the sphere 
of the supposed physical endurances and capabilities 
of man; and I understand that your brother navi- 
gators, who have preceded you, declare that the suf- 
ferings which you and your crew underwent, were 
beyond all which they had ever witnessed or con- 
ceived. 

“ You have thus put the seal to another triumph 
of order, discipline, and obedience, when under the 
guidance of skill and experience. And as the wreck 
of the leading ship has ere now proved the safety of 
the rest of the fleet, so we may be confident that 
your experience, your sufferings, your failure, may 








prove the auspicious beacon to point the way to 


future discoveries in the yet unknown and unsubdued 
regions of the globe. 

“Only one word more :—this is the third time 
that the Geographical Society of Paris have awarded 
their gold medal to an Englishman. Burnes, Rows, 
and yourself, have received it within the last fey 
years,—a circumstance no less honourable to the 
liberal feelings of the one nation, than to the deeds 
and successes of the other.” 

Captain Back, in reply, said :—“I finda difficulty, 
Sir, in adequately expressing my feelings on the re. 
ception of so valuable a tribute of foreign approba- 
tion ; for, though our chief desire must be to deserye 
the esteem of our own countrymen, yet the testimony 
of a corresponding sentiment from so distinguished a 
body as the Geographical Society of Paris, will ever 
be among the proudest recollections of my life, 

“ Such a reward will serve to stimulate candidates 
for discovery—many of whom I trust are now pre 
sent—to prosecute with zeal and energy the path they 
have chosen, confident that their cares and toils wil] 
be appreciated, not only in their own country, but also 
by scientific societies and individuals both in France 
and throughout Europe at large. 

“To you, Sir, personally, for the gratifying manner 
in which you have communicated to me the flattering 
and liberal award of the Geographical Society of 
Paris, allow me to offer my sincere thanks. 

“ With reference to my late voyage, I have 
little to add, except that from our entrance in 
the ice to the moment of quitting it, was one con. 
tinued struggle against enormous floes and heavy 
masses of ice. The ship was at its mercy, and 
was frequently thrown into the most perilous situ. 
ations; but when some convulsion occurred, which 
was invariably preceded by a furious subaqueous 
rushing, that produced a loud rolling noise, in an 
instant, ponderous pieces were upheaved forty feet 
high, and, at the same time, icy waves a third of a 
mile in extent, rolled quickly forward, overturning 
and throwing up slabs and fragments of tons weight, 
and yet there was little or no water to be seen. 
These shocks strained the frame of the ship dread- 
fully—she shook and trembled so violently, that 
people fell down on the decks, the timbers cracked, 
and beams, eighteen inches square, were bent, until 


| the extreme pressure forced the fore part of the keel 


on the surface, so that one might have crept beneath 
it; while the stern was half buried between two 
ridges of ice. It was then that the moving waves, 
high above our quarter, seemed on the point of over- 
whelming us—a few feet more, and we must have 
been crushed to atoms—they even touched the stern, 
—when, as if arrested by the invisible hand of Pro- 
vidence, the whole turmoil suddenly ceased, and a 
death-like stillness prevailed. 

“ A few words with respect to currents. By former 
observations a current had been found setting from 
west to east through Behring’s Straits, along the coast 
of America, to the entrance of Back’s River, and Sir 
E. Parry had described one as running through Fury 
and Hecla Strait. On my late voyage the same 
result was manifested along the north-eastern shore 
of Southampton Island, by which means the Terror, 
when fixed in the ice, was carried upwards of one 
hundred and forty miles, past the openings of Fox's 
Channel and Hudson’s Bay, fairly into Hudson's 
Strait, and had she not been liberated from her icy 
shackles, there can be no doubt but she would have 
continued to drift into the Atlantic. 

“ The evidence for the direction of the current 
may therefore be considered as conclusive, and fully 
bears out what had been long ago urged by Sir John 
Barrow, the ablest advocate of Arctic discovery. 

“ The obstacles opposed to the late expedition do 
not affect the probability of success in any future 
attempt, as they are solely attributable to a most 
severe and unparalleled season ; one so different from 
all preceding it, that the largest ship of the Hudson's 
Bay Company was so hampered by ice near her an- 
chorage, as to be unable to land her cargo, and was 
compelled to return to England with it, being the 
first circumstance of the kind that had happened for 
nearly a century. A smaller vessel was crushed and 
destroyed altogether by the ice. In following up 
this service, I am of opinion that the course to 
taken should be to the south, and not to the north, 
of Southampton Island ; for experience shows, that 
on the latter the ship is exposed to the drift, from 
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genorth and west, of ice three hundred miles in 
t, and if the season prove unfavourable, is de- 
‘ved of a place of shelter, or, in the event of acci- 
js thrown on a desolate coast. On the con- 
inty, bY taking the former route, the island acts as 
barrier to keep off the ice, leaving nothing to con- 
with but the comparatively small quantity usu- 
jlyfound in the Welcome, while both harbours and 
yovision would in most cases be met with along the 
ipdented outline of the main land. Other difficulties 
ising from locality, might be surmounted by having 
stolerably fast sailing vessel, The reasons, there- 
fre, for the practicability of prosecuting the survey 
what remains to be done to complete our know- 
of the American coast, remain unaltered, and 
I sincerely hope that this Society, from which the 
s for executing the two last expeditions ema- 
uted, will continue to exert itself for the same pur- 
until the end be accomplished.” 

Sir John Barrow observed, that he had been re- 
pred to by the gallant officer as having advocated 
te existence of a current from the west, setting, 
ymugh various channels, to the eastward, and even 
the Atlantic ;—he had done so; and it was now 
fill twenty years since he first mentioned it. Sir E. 
Pury had passed through what was called Lancaster 
§ound,and through the strait, as far as Melville Island, 
yhere he ascertained the set of a current from the 
yetward. The same distinguished officer, on another 
geasion, had also experienced so strong a current in 
Fwy and Hecla Strait, as actually to be stopped by 
i, while Franklin, Ross, Beechey, and Richardson, 
hadeach borne testimony to the same flow of current 

the sinuosities and shores of the American 
eatinent, from Behring’s Strait to Point Turnagain. 
lastly, driftwood, known to be the production of the 
tanks of large rivers, to the westward, was found 
two hundred miles east of Point Turnagain, not far 
fom Regent’s Inlet; and now, Captain Back had in- 
farmed them, that the same current had, in his late 
perilous situation, driven the Terror almost into the 
Atlantic. He must say that such evidence appeared 
to him to decide the question, and thereby fully to 
justify the previous opinions given on the subject. 

On contemplating the obstacles which opposed 
themselves to the late enterprise, and the unpre- 
cedented trials to which they had been exposed, 
there was great reason for thankfulness that the ship 
vas enabled to effect her return; and it was also 
highly creditable to all on board, since discipline 
and obedience alone could have ensured such a happy 
result; and it must be gratifying to Captain Back, 
his officers, and his crew, to know that their exertions 
vere fully appreciated where they most desired that 
they should be well received. The North-west pas- 
age, said Sir John Barrow, “has ever been to me a 
subject of deep interest; I have exerted myself on 
al occasions to further its accomplishment; and I 
do most sincerely hope, that after so much has been 
done by this country—after having passed the 
threshold—_we shall not suffer any other nation to 
match away the wreath to which British enterprise 
80 justly entitled.” 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 28..Richard Owen, Esq., F.L.S., in the 
thair—_Mr. Ogleby described a new species of Pha- 
langista, inhabiting Van Diemen’s Land, which dif- 
fered in colour, in having no opposible toes, and in 
sme other respects, from P. Cookii, and for which 
he proposed the name, P. viverrina. The Prince of 
Musignano described a new species of Mustela, from 
Mexico, differing from M. vulgaris, which he named 
M. cicogniari. He likewise exhibited twenty-one 
species of birds, from Mexico, several of which were 
new to this country. Mr. Gray, F.R.S., read a paper 
describing a modification of his former arrangement 
of reptiles, published in his ‘Synopsis Reptilium.’ 
He remarked also on the many points of analogy 
aisting between reptiles and mammalia, instances 
which were given in the hand-like formed feet of 

chameleon, in lizards; in the flying of the 
tragon; the ferocious and carnivorous habits of 
makes; and the peculiarly formed feet and the habits 
of tortoises, living generally upon herbivorous food, 
vhich made them appear more like beasts than rep- 
tiles, Mr. Gould exhibited anew group of birds from 
Australia, which he had separated from the genus 


ture of the plumage. He also exhibited an extra- 
ordinary Caprimulgus, from Sierra Leone, distin- 
guished by its remarkable long tail and wing; and 
described several birds, from the collection of the 
noble President, at Knowsley, which were sent up 
for exhibition. 





ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 
Tue first meeting of the Committee, was held on 
Thursday the 22nd. The list of the vacancies occa- 
sioned by death, was of unusual length ; and the loss 
of Dr. Rosen, the Honorary Foreign Secretary, was 
sincerely regretted by every member present. It 
was resolved, that the Committee should record in 
its Transactions, the high sense entertained by the 


| of the Primary Laws of Motion.’ The object of this 
| paper is, to discuss the logical accuracy with which 
| the primary laws of motion, as usually enunciated, 
| are themselves proved to be true, or again made the 
| foundation of other mechanical truths; the main 
| question being, whether they are the fewest and sim- 
| plest physical principles, which suffice as the founda- 
| tion of the whole doctrine of force and motion. It will 

be allowed, that the first principles of the science 
| must be experimental facts, learned by induction ; but 
| the question is, what are the simplest of such facts to 
| which we can ascend; and whether some principles, 
| commonly regarded as such, may not be yet analyzed 

into something still simpler? In a paper, read to the 
| Society in 1834, the author examined such questions 


the institution, and oriental literature generally ; and | 
their regret at the premature removal of one, whose 
extensive and varied acquirements afforded high 
promise of service, both to the eastern and the west- 
ern worlds, 

A letter from Lady Hester Stanhope was read, 
acknowledging the receipt of the copy of ‘ The His- 
tory of the Temple of Jerusalem,’ forwarded to her 
by the Society. It was a letter very characteristic of 
the writer, but its publication might inflict pain, and 
we therefore think it better to say no more about it. 
‘The Genealogical History of the Tartars,’ translated 
by Colonel Miles, was unavoidably delayed by the 
Committee; and an announcement was made, that 
it would now be published at the expense of the So- 
ciety. A copy of the Translation of the Geogra- 
phical work of Edrisi, published by M. Jaubert, at 
the expense of the Geographical Society of Paris, 
was presented to the Committee. The completion 
of the ‘Kuméra Sambhava,’ an ancient Sanscrit 
poem, attributed to Kalidasa, translated by Dr. 
Stenzler, was announced. It will probably be ready 
for publication before the next meeting of the Com- 
mittee. The ‘Sankyé Ka4riké,’ translated by the 
late H. T. Colebroke, and edited by Professor H. H. 
Wilson, was anounced as ready for publication. 
Professor Wilson also incidentally mentioned, that 
the manuscript of his version of the Vishna Purana, 
was actually in the hands of the printer. Perfect | 
copies of M. Quatremere’s first volume of the | 
Translation of Makrizi’s History of the Mameluke 

Sultans of Egypt, were laid on the table. A letter 

was read, from Mr. Gayangoz, offering to the Society 

a translation of an Arabic History of the Domina- 

tion of the Moors in Spain ; or, as it is named by the 

author, “ The sweet odour exhaled from the branches 

of Andaloos.” A table of contents, and a brief spe- 

cimen of the translation, were submitted to the com- 

mittee, and both seemed so promising, that a sub- 

committee was immediately appointed to examine 

the matter, and report to the next meeting. The 

translation of a Code of Malayan Law, was sub- 

mitted to the Committee, but it appeared to belong 

more properly to the Asiatic Society, than to the 

Oriental Translation Committee, and it was ordered 

to be referred to the council of that body. 

Mr. Lane, the Egyptian traveller, took his seat 
for the first time as a member of the Committee. 
Sir Grenville Temple, and Mr. Merritt, were pro- 
posed as members, and will be balloted for at the 
next meeting. 








Mepico-Botanicat Socrery. — Nov. 22.— Earl 
Stanhope, in the chair.—Dr. Sigmond introduced a 
sample of the preparation of Plummer’s pills, after 
the new form in the late edition of the Pharmacoperia, 
in which treacle was substituted for syrup or muci- 
lage,and which could not be divided into pills. He also 
exhibited some very impure senna, as now imported 
generally from Egypt, containing a considerable 
quantity of argil, as well as stones and pieces of stem. 
Dr. Farre remarked, that he had used the former as 
a beverage, which he found fragrant, aromatic, and 
agreeable, and not at all purgative, as had been re- 
presented. Earl Stanhope mentioned, that he had 
recently made trials of a substitute for coffee, which 
was a salutary and a gentle tonic. It was prepared 
from acorns cut and bruised, and then moderately 
roasted and dried. When properly prepared, it made 
an excellent beverage, which he recommended to the 
attention of the members. 





Asumotean Society.—Oxford, Nov. 20, — Prof. 





Acanthiza, and named Sericornis, from the silky tex- 


Powell read a paper ‘On the Nature and Evidence 


members, of the services rendered by Dr. Rosen to | ag referred to the Second Law of Motion. 


In the 
present instance he completed the subject, by a similar 
inquiry into the First and Third Laws. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Asiatic Society esos TWO, P.M. 

Entomological Society Ei 

Royal Academy (Anato! ld 

British Architects (16 Grosvenor St. 
Horticultural Society .... 

TUEs. { 


Sat. 


Mon. { 


Architectural Society. . 
a Society . 
ociety of Arts ..... . 
Wen. Artists and Amateurs’ ight. 
Zoological Society, (Gen. Business). .Three. 

Taur. 2 Botanical Society en p. Eight. 





Royal Society..... cceccces p. Eight. 
Society of Antiquaries .........+.+ p. Eight. 
Astronomical Society ........-+-+++ tight. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 

This_Evening (and until further notice), JOAN OF ARC; and 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE DANUBE. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

This Evening, New Romantic Opera, called AMILIE; 

py a EST; and JOAN OF ARC, THE MAID 


On Monday, MACBETH; and JOAN OF ARC. 





A or, 
T oF 


Drury Lane.—The new opera, called ‘ Joan of 
Arc,’ which has been so long announced, was pro- 
duced on Thursday evening; and it may be said to 
have been decidedly successful. With some few 
trifling exceptions in the pugnacious parts, where the 
combatants seemed occasionally in doubt whom they 
were to poke, the whole affair bore the marks of 
having been carefully rehearsed. The subject is not, 
to our thinking, a good one for an opera; and Mr, 
Fitzball has not been over happy in his way of 
treating it. The manner in which the composer has 
set history to music, is tolerable; but the manner in 
which the author has set it at defiance, by saving 
Joan of Arc, is intolerable; and when she was 
snatched from the flames, his manuscript ought to 
have been thrown into them. We only allude, be it 
understood, to the MS. of the last scene—the re- 
mainder of the dialogue only wants curtailment. 
The music is, as a whole, pleasing—in some parts 
decidedly taking. We cannot, in justice, accord 
Mr. Balfe the merit of being an original composer ; 
but he understands the use and powers of an 
orchestra as well as the generality of his modern 
Italian brethren of the craft; and at all events, his 
reminiscences are pleasing, and often so well given, 
as to have an air of novelty, if not a novelty of air. 
We regret to observe, that he does not seem to be 
inspired by good words when he gets them. Some 
of the prettiest things he has published have been 
joined to the most wretched words; and one of the 
poorest and least appropriate compositions in this 
opera is a ballad, the writing of which does Mr. 
Fitzball great credit. We allude to that sung by 
Mr. Giubilei, beginning * Might I march through life 
again.’ Miss Romer was not in very good voice, 
but she exerted herself much, and was called for at 
the end with Mr. Balfe, and cheered across the 
stage in the (now) usual manner. Mr. Templeton 
and the remainder of the performers—not forgetting 
little Miss Poole, who sung a comic duet, with Mr. 
Seguin, very cleverly and effectively—did their best 
to contribute to the success of the opera. Some of 
the scenery is very beautiful, and does honour to the 
Messieurs Grieve. 





Covent Garven.—‘ Joan of Arc’ has been pro- 
duced here as a melo-dramatic romance. The march 
of the incidents is closely upon the heels of the other, 





and as they have not to stop every now and then 
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while people. sing, of course they move much more 
rapidly, As a spectacle, it is particularly good of 
its kind; the scenery is good, and the dresses are very 
splendid. We regretted to see so clever an actress 
as Miss Huddart give such unlimited way to rant- 
ing; but we must here remark, that in nearly every 
one of the melo-dramas recently brought out at this 
theatre, a loudness of tone has been adopted by the 
principal persons concerned, which has produced a 
most painful sensation on our ears. Distinctness 
will not only do better, but it will do more than 
noise. The words seemed clever and sensible, as, 
being from the pen of Mr. Serle, they were most 
likely to prove, but we did not catch all the dialogue; 
and when we tried to supply the defect, from a book 
for which we paid a shilling, we were led further astray 
than ever. We never remember to have scen a 
worse specimen of printing. The spectacle was re- 
markably well received, and is likely, we think, to 
be very attractive. 





MISCELLANEA 


Geology.—A remarkably accurate and detailed 
memoir has been sent to the French Academy of 
Sciences by M. Paillette, concerning the geology of 
the western part of the province of Bretagne. This 
gentleman, having held an official situation in the 
mines of Poullaouén and Huelgoat, has profited by 
the opportunities thus afforded him toa great extent, 
and given the most exact mineral topography of 
several cantons of complicated structure, with a 
fidelity and patience which will prove of much benefit 
to science. Besides the memoir, there are four ex- 
cellent geological maps, laid down with the utmost 
precision, and one of the conclusions to which M. 
Paillette has been led is, that all rocks of igneous 
origin have accidentally modified the sedimentary 
soils, according to circumstances which are unknown. 
The modifications produced by granite are a crystal- 
line appearance, a developement of the characteristics 
of talc, and the formation of garnets, staurotides ; and 
those occasioned by porphyry are generally simple, 
induration, sonorousness, and feldspathic injections. 
To this memoir M. Paillette has added a series of 
the most ingenious experiments, by which he wishes 
to prove the agency of electro-chemical phenomena 
in the daily formation of minerals in the different 
veins of Bretagne, and the Academy have requested 
him to continue his observations, in the full persua- 
sion that they may lead to good results. 

Magnesia.—A M. E. Goudot, a chemist settled at 
Bogota, has sent several specimens of minerals to 
the French Academy of Sciences, coming from the 
provinces of New Grenada. Among others, are 
some beautiful pieces of native sulphate of magnesia, 
in fibrous masses, the bundles of which are bent 
like the fibres of wood when forced into a contrary 
direction to their axis. The precise situation of this 
mineral is not known, as the natives who sell it to 
the chemists carefully conceal the place ftom which 
they take it; but these people come from the pro- 
vince of Caqueza. M. Roulin, who conveyed these 
specimens to the Academy, had himself, in the year 
1823, found sulphate of magnesia in great abundance 
in the neighbourhood of the village of Caqueza, but 
it was not crystallized, and existed in an efflorescent 
form on the surface of the black slate, among which 
the Rio Negro has formed its channel. 

Chimera.—M. Duvernoy has communicated to 
the French Academy of Sciences some curious ob- 
servations on the fish called the Chimera. . Ist, 
there is a total absence of a pulmonary or branchial 
bulb; 2ndly, two arterial bulbs exist, which would 
appear to replace it; 3rdly, they appear to belong 
to the aortic system: 4thly, they are not situated at 
the origin of the aorta, but a little beyond the com- 
mencement of its first branches, which spread over 
the lateral muscles of the body, the pectoral fins,and 
the head ; Sthly, the great impulse which they must 
give to the blood which flows to these organs, seems 
to be the principal cause of their extraordinary de- 
velopement. 

Death.—A M. Letellier has stated to the French 
Academy of Sciences, that he has discovered a sign 
of death, more infallible than any hitherto pointed 
out ; and which consists in the condition of the blood. 
He declares that it will not coagulate when drawn 





from the corpse. 


Fossil Forest._—At more than 100 feet below the 
surface, a species of forest has been found at St. 
Valery; in it are vines, the bones of oxen, and 
antlers of deer. It is in such good preservation, that 
the walnuts are on the branches of the trees. 

The Sounding Mountain.—The following is an ex- 
tract from a letter from Lieut. Welsted, dated Mount 
Sinai, September 26th, 1836, and published in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal.— You once 
expressed a wish to know something of the Djibbel 
Narcono or sounding mountain, concerning which 
there has been so much doubt and discussion in 
Europe. I visited it on my way here—it is situated 
on the seashore about eight miles from Tor. A 
solid slope of the finest drift sand extends on the 
sea face from the base to the summit (about six 
hundred feet) at an angle of about 40° with the 
horizon. This is encircled or rather semicircled, if 
the term is allowable, by a ridge of sandstone rocks 
rising up in the pointed pinnacle, and presenting 
little surface adapted for forming an echo. It is 
remarkable that there are several other slopes similar 
to this, but the sounding or rumbling, as it has been 
called, is confined to this alone. We dismounted 
from our camels, and remained at the base while a 
Bedouin scrambled up. We did not hear the sound 
until he had attained a considerable height. The 
sound then began rolling down, and it commenced 
in a strain resembling the first faint notes of an 
Eolian harp, or the fingers wetted and drawn over 
glass—increasing in loudness as the sand reached the 
base, when it was almost equal tothunder. It caused 
the rock on which we were seated to vibrate, and 
our frightened camels (animals you know not easily 
alarmed) to start off. I was perfectly astounded, as 
was Captain M and the rest of the party. I 
had visited it before in the winter month, but the 
sound was then so faint as to be barely evident, but 
now the scorching heat of the sun had dried the sand 
and permitted it to roll down in large quantities. I 
cannot now form the most remote conjecture as to 
the cause of it. We must not I find now refer it to 
the sand falling into a hollow; that might produce a 
sound, but could never cause the prolonged vibrations, 
as it were, of some huge harp string. I shall not 
venture on any speculation, but, haying carefully 
noted the facts, I shall lay them, on my arrival in 
England, before some wiser head than my own, and 
see if he can make anything out of them.” 

Agriculture.—The sum of 500,000 francs has been 
placed at the disposal of the French Minister of 
Public Works, for the encouragement of agriculture 
during the year 1838. There have been also several 
gentlemen travelling in Scotland at the expense of 
the Society of Agriculture, in order to examine the 
system of farming in that country. 

Birds.M. d’Orbigny, in order to give greater 
precision to his observations on the family of the 
Passeres, divides those regions of South America, 
which he has explored, into three zones, according to 
their distance from the equator. Each of these 
zones is subdivided into three others, according to 
their height above the level of the sea. The first 
zone offers nearly two-thirds of all the species ob- 
served; this proportion depending on the variety 
of vegetation, and the great number of insects: the 
second presents 72 species, and the third only 37 ; 
in each of these there is a diminution of vegetation 
and insects. He has thus been enabled to form the 
following table :— 





Species common to all zones of temperature ........ 14 

Species common to the second and third zone of tem- 
perature ......... . ccvccccccce 18 

Species common to the first and second zone of — 
FACUTE cocccccce eee covcese 24 


Species proper to distinct zones of temperature cccces SOD 
M. d@’Orbigny then compares the species of Passeres 
peculiar to each side of the Andes, and finds 374 on 
the eastern slope, and only 46 on the western: and 
he is trying to account for this enormous difference. 

Erratic Blocks.—M. Agassiz states, as some ques- 
tions most important to solve, viz. whether towards 
the poles, and in every place where erratic blocks 
exist, the surface of the soil which bears them be 
polished like that of the Jura—if the erratic blocks, 
carried to a distance from the chain of mountains 
whence they proceed, be everywhere angular like 
those of the Jura—and if they constantly repose on 
a bed of rounded pebbles, smaller as they are nearer 
to the polished surfaces, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
CHINESE AND MANCHU LANGUAGEs, 
R. WILLIAM HUTTMANN res 
announces that B he faces LESSONS in the 
and MANCHU LANG Terms may be obtained 
Bae at No. 51 Rurten-qtvest Barton. -crescent ; of Messrs, of 


Booksellers to the Hon. ~ as India Co; 
Straker, Bookseller, West Strand mains. orof ie 


BRISTOL CITY SCHOOL, 
OR ISTO) ELIZABETH'S HOSPITAL 
HE BRISTOL CHARITY TRUSTEES are 
desirous of engaging a MASTER for the above §¢i 
The Course of Instruction will include the several branches of 
a complete English Education, the Classics, Mathem atics, and 
the Elements of Natural Philosophy, and the Religious Instrue. 
tion will be in accordance with the tenets of the Chureh of 
England. The Master must reside in the School, be a M: 
Man, and his Wife must superintend the domestic ae 
ments of the School. The Salary will not exceed 300/ 
Annum, with the use of the Provisions, Coals, and Candles oe 
lied for the School. The number of ‘boys will be at least One 
andred, and an increase to double that number is contem, 





Written applications | and testimonials to be addressed (post 
Re to Mr J. Manchee, Secretary to the Charity Trains 


No application aad .-- a seeuived after the Ist of Jan 
Bristol, 17th Nov a 


OOK-BUY ERS are requested to procure No. |, 
of JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’S OLD BOE circu LAR, 
published this day, GRaTis, 4+! 900 Valuable Books at 
very Reduced Prices. It will arly forwarded to any 
Gentleman who will favour the Publisher with his 
Town, gratis: antes che Country, by - peulotter Postage, on ap. 
plication at No. 4, Old Compton-street. 
*,* It will be a stitched up with the “Monthly Part of the 
Atheneum, published o1 on Thursday last 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
BOOKS IN QUIRES, BOARDS, AND BOUND, 
By Me 8 SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on 
DAY, December 5, and Six following days, (Sunday 
excepted,) being the 
STOCK OF A BOOKSELLER; 


DERN of 
OPULAR MODER PUBLICATIONS 
and SCHOOL BOOKS.——The Stock and_ Copyrights of 
Walker’s Female Beauty— Walker's Manly Exercises—Walker's 
Exercises for Ladies—Walker's Reading, Writing, and Spe 
Bocks—the pesseotype Piates, Unpublished Impression, a 
Cc pongrisht of a New nglish Grammar, on the plan of £ Cobbett, 
the Author of the *Student’s Manual.’ Also the Cop 
plates and remaining Stock of Cooke's Pom eli, 2 v ho, 
atte’s Views in Paris—Abbott’s Rome—Coldicutt’s Pompeii— 
numerous Copies of Popular Novels and Romances—Remainders 
of various valuable and Standard Works, &c. 
a eemens may be seen, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the 
oom 
*,.* Valuations of avery description of 
payment of the Probate D 
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MR. REMBAULT’S COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS IN 
WATER COLOURS, AND PRINTED MUSIC. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at steele Great Room, 
ing-street, St. James's-square, on WEDNES DAY, Decentbe 
13th, and ‘T'wo following days, at 1 prec isely, 
yy Order of the Executors, 
THE VERY EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE 

OLLECTION of DRAWINGS in WATER 
COLOURS, formed with ere ore. aad attention during 

a series of many years, by S. T. REN ULT, Esq. Deceased; 
Comprising the W Ady of He come, Rooker, Dayes, 
Westall, Anderson, Wheatley, Howett, V idal, and the very ex- 
tensive Collection of the Works of that ingenious aud clever 
Artist, Rowlandson, including the * Vauxhall,’ * The Serpen- 
tine,’ &c. ; a great number of his early Works, displaying great 
taste and elegance, and the force of character; showing his 
knowledge and observation of ever vase of scene in real 
life, besides Views made during his Tours in this Country and 
on the Continent. Also the COLLECTION of PRINTED 
MUSIC, including the Works of Corelli, Mozart, Hayda, 

Gyrowetz, Kozeluch, Dussek, Von Esche, Edelmann, &c. 
May be viewed two days preceding. 


BY MR. EVANS, AT HIS HOUSE, 93, PALL MALL. 
RARE > CURIOUS BOOKS, = POETRY, 
ARLY ENGLISH BIBLES, & 

By Mr. Evans at his House, 93, Pall Mall, ~ Bere 
XT, December 4, and Five following Di 
HE’ CU RIOUS LIBRARY of the late WIL. 

LIAM COOMBE, Esq., including, 

The Holy Bibic, by Myles Coverdale, first com- 
lete Translation and Edition of the English Bible, 1535—Holy 
ible, Traverner’s, scarce, 1549, and various early English Bibles 
and Testaments—Collection of Chinese Drawings, beautifully 
coloured—Shakspeare’s Plays, First, Second, an Kdi- 
tions— Michel, Mystére de la Passion de Jesus Christ, very rare, 
Verard, 1499—Dante Divina Commedia, fine Italian MS. of the 
15th Century, apon vellum—Shakspeare’s Rape of Lucrece, First 

Edition, extraordinarily rare, only two other copies known, 
—Shakspeare’ s Othello, First Edition, extremely rare, 1620— 
Shakspeare’s Titus Andronicus, First Edition, very rare, 1600, 
and other early Quarto Editions of Shakspeare’s Plays—La 
Sainte Bible, the first Protestant French Bible, 1530— Otficium 
Beate Mariz Virginis, a very beautiful Italian MS. of the 15th 
Century, upon vellum, with beautiful paintings and other offices 
of the Virgin and Missals, with Miniatures —Gentleman’s Meas 
zine, 154 vols.—Weever's Epigrams, unique, 1599—Di 
Works, &c 
Mk. EVANS is preparing for immediate Sale the Sollowing 
VALUABLE LIBRARIES. 
THE VALUABLE TOPOGRAPHICAL, LAW, 
and MISCELLANEOUS LI BRARY, 
Of the late WILLIAM BENTHA AM, Esq. F.S.A. and F.L.S. 


A CONSIDERABLE E PORTION OF THE 


LIBRARY 
Of the late W. H. BOOTH, Esq. F.S.A. 
Removed from Old Square, "Lincoln's Inn. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY 
Of the late VENERABLE ARCHDEACON MARKHAM, 
Rector of Bolton Percy, Yorkshire. 

THE LIBRARY 
Of the late SIR PHILIP FRANCIS. 
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Ne PUBLICATIONS.—Susscrisers - to 
ANDREWS'S CRCULAT INS IBRARY, are liberally 
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4s published. oa not profess any New 
- stem of circulation thirt pears’ experience havi 
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h ona “italian Literature. ‘including all the New Pub- 
to the present day, i is Just ready, which, with the Terms 
tion, will be forwarded on application to any part of 


fier Kingdom.—Library, 167, New Bond- street. 


00KS TO THE COLONIES. 
eat Supplies of all NEW WORKS, MAGAZINES, 
a WS, sent to Families and Book Societies ror 
throu; pout England, Scotland, and Ireland, upon 
wna, YNEW 5 EM,—(for particulars of which see Athe- 
seum, Nov. ith, S engelion E. Bow LL to supply Residents in the 
tiontes, &c. regularly with S FOR PURCHASE, a few 
oath after Publication, at 30 or r40 per cent. discount. The 
ge delivered usefully bound and lettered, without an 
heel charge. Orders, with remittances, either throug’ 
or direct, t should be addressed to Mr. Bull, Librarian, 19, 
treet, four doors from Cavendish-square, London. 
LD BOOKS BOUGHT. A liberal Price in 
() Cash (before removal) given for Liprarigs and ParcELSs 
Booxs, in any part o' of the Country. 
OLD BOOKS SOLD. Nowready, CaTaLocuEs 
deneosint pene yo on Theology and Ecclesiastical History; 
Foreign Literature ; and of Miscellaneous Eng- 
o pooks $5 comprising about 14,000 Volumes, recently purchased. 
“OLD LIBRARIES REPAIRED and BEAU- 
oe. The Bindings of Old Books restored to all their ori- 











Price 5s., illustrated wits Tate and ppmerous Woodcuts, 
No. XXXIX., for DECEM 
yas @ QUARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRI. 
RE; and the PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSAC- 
rel int the HIGHLAND and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
* William Blackwood & Sons, Raiabeseh : Thomas Cadell, 
London ; and Wm. Curry, jun. & Co. Dublin 


LACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CCLXVI. for DECEMBER. 

Contents: 1. Alison’s History of the French Revolution—IlI. 
Herder. No. 2—II1. Callimachus. Hymn 2. Apollo—lV. Cir- 
cassia feonclasion — Ti Guizot—VI. T ¢ British © lonization a 
New Zealand—VII. The World we Livein. No. 14—VIII. 
usta Victrie IX. Solomon's Flight—X. Justice to Ire lend 

. The Augsburg Goldsmith. A Tale of the Fifteenth Century. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh : and T. Cadell, London. 


rPYHE ASIATIC JOURNAL, for DE CEMBER, 

contains an unusually large portion of Intelligence Greue 
all parts of the East toa very late date. including News from the 
Presidencies, Appointments, Deaths, &c. to a late period in Sep- 
tember. The Political Intelligence comprises the particulars 
of the Transactions in Oude consequent upon the De: ath of the 
King—The Incidents ofthe Revolution in Ava, and the Prospects 
of aw ar with that Empire—Politieal Occurrences in Nepaul— 
Travels from our Ultra-Gan etic Provinces to the Frontiers of 
China, &c. &c. The Origin rs comprehend the following: 
Steam Communication with indie-An Indian Vision Moralized 
—The Non-Intervention System—Settlement on New Zealan 
—Estimate of the Risk of Life in the Civil Service—Anecdotes of 
the War with Mysore. Conetintion of the Bengal Government 
—Vocal Rocks zt Narkous— -Life of the Fatimite Caliph Moezz- 
li-din-Allah—Mr. Auber’s ‘Rise and Progress of the British 
Power in india’ '—Critical Notices, &c. &c. 

. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 
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E CAMBRIDGE “MATHEMATICAL 
JOURNAL, No. I., for NOVEMBER, 1 Price 2s. 6d. 
Cambridge: E. Johnson. London: Whittaker & “Co. 
NEW MAGAZINE On Dec. 1 was published, to be continued 
price Eighteenpence, 
HE PHILIDORIAN, No. I.: containing 
Original Papers on Chess, Whist, and other Scientific 





oe & Son, 17, Soho-square; and tobe had of all Booksellers. 
On the ist of December, price 3s. 6d., with Plates, 
HE MAGAZINE of ZOOLOGY and 
BOTANY. No. XI. Conducted aero. “ Y, JARDEnE, 
Bart., P. J. SELBY, Esq., and Dr. J 
liustrations of The bac sheagy No. ii. By Sir 
W.Jardineand Mr. Selby. Price 6s. 6d. royal 4to. ; 12s. 6d. im- 


"lie, 2 Fle Plest street, London; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh; 
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RASERS MAGAZINE for DECEMBER 


pentane: 
1. The Docto! 9. TheVision of Tasso. By the 
t Trovelling Titles ; or, Omni- Author of the *Remem- 
bus Customers. brances of aMonthly Nurse.’ 
10. Pyramids. Their peacess 
and Historical E 
ll. Bes Anstey of ten 
issection LI1. 
12. A Word on the Annuals. 








4 Allround my Hat! 
‘4 Does A Mother know 


Emi nation ant the Canadas. 
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seand Abuse of Friendship| 13. Predicament of Parties. 
by Daniel O’Connell, Esq. | 14. Epistles to the Literati. The 
. The Bridge water Treatises : Rev. A. Dyce toO. Y. 
Drs. Buckland and Prout. | 15. Sonnets by O'Doherty. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 
THE METROPOLITAN, 
for DECEMBER, 
Contains, among other inteseetios Articles, the following : : 
The British Museum — The ack Silk Dr 
-room, by the Author (Wie the Rusblight. 
of* andor Recollections of ingford Castle, from the 
the Lords and C Aagient Cosenicies. 
‘The Great Metro The Young Wilki 
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The Backwoods of America, by 
a Resident of Sixteen Years. 
Reviews of New Publications, 

Fine Arts, &c. 


eamlove & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


AITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER, price One Shilling, contains: The Mini 
and the People—The N ew Novels: Ethel Churchill— 
Lecture e Principle thet Poe lf-communion. By 
Denerer E Elli rogre: 


Se 

ss of Sauety in India—Tytler’s History 

i nd, Vol. The Reformation—Justice in Ireland— 
hilip's Life of Whitefield—The Books of the Season (continued) 
G ations of Faction; a Day in Ulster—Poems by Vedder, 

ager Cam hell, &e. —Literary Register—Political | Register. 

ait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London; 
td John Camming, Dublin. 











Just imported 
HE AMERICAN JOURNAL of SCIENCE 
and ARTS. Conte ae by B. , SEL LIne AN, M.D. L.L.D. 
67, price 7. 4 
Among ite Contents are the following: 
Examination of the Theory of a Resisting Medium, by R. W. 
Haskins—Early History of Count y John 
the Drawing of Figures of Crystals, by J. D. Dana—Meteoro- 
rer Sketches—Description ofan Alembic for Distilling Amalcam 
of Gold, by M. K Mery U.S.N.—Experiments on Electro-Mag- 
netism by Dr. C. —On the Rocks ¥ New York—Notice 
of the Meteors of ‘oth and} wa August, 1837, by G. C. Schaeffer— 
On Mineral Veins, & e. Fox—Description eae Species of 
Trilobites, EAL, On “ar Aurora Borealis of July 1, 1837— 
With Mice! anies, Ssciconitte Intelligence, &c. &c. 
dson, 112, Fleet-street ; of whom may be had, 
Consetener of the Discoveries of Modern Geology 
with the Sacred History of the Creation ond the Deluge. By 
Professor 8 Foolscap 8vo., 3s. clot! 











* Boz’ AND GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
The DecemBper NuMBER, embellished with =. humorous 
oe ae GEORGE TSCEL of; eee 
ENTLEY’S é CELLANY, 
Edited by 
Contains. emong ine other interesting Contributions, 
OLIV wi By ‘ BOZ.’ 


Illustrated by GzorGe CruiKsHANK. 

Song of the Month. By Cor-j the Old Sailor. With an Il- 
nelius Webbe. speetion by George Cruik- 
Lady Macbeth CBeakspenee’ 's nk. 

By Toby 


Ladies). By Dr. Maginn. 

Te Wa 
‘rom Schi Legislative. Nomenclature. 

™ Last of the es Of By| A Peter Pindaric a She Fog. 

Capt. Medwin. By Cornelius We 
Suicide. Capital cn ny in Lon- 
The Glories of Good- pumour. don Eighty Years Ago (Karl 

By Godfrey Goodfellow Ferrers, $e; ) By | the Author 
England's Queen. An of * The Lollards. 
Another Original of "Not a — By Dudley 

Drum was hear Costell 
Jack among the Mummies. By &e. &e. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


THE Bay A COMIC PERIODICAL, 


SNE Ww of. 
OLBURN'S NE MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE . AND HUMORIST, 

Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq 

Is embellished with . fine Portrait of LADY STE PNEY; and 
contains, among other interesting Articles: The Gurney Papers, 
by the Editor—The pay seat Pomme: » Oe Capt. Marryat—Life 
in the East, by - Quin, Esq.— jentlewoman, by the 
Author of ‘ Glances at Life’--The Three er , by JR 

q.—Life and Tee vs Capt. Pomponious 

of ‘Paul Pry’— — 4 's Hote 
7 cut Dinead fe itr nson Hill, Esq 
Royal Procession on 
Sieers, &c. 

Among the various distinguished ‘ Contefnaters during the 
present year to this popular F y be 
Author of * Tremaine.’ 
Authors of Da cessags Ad- 


resses. 
Author of ‘ Paul P 
Author of‘ Rattlin, .. Poste.’ 
Author: —* Glances at 
T. H. Bi ty y, Esq. 
“=e Blanchard, Esq. 
. Buckstone, Esq. 


arne, > 
Alfred Crowquill. 
Charles Gore. 
T. *C. Grattan, Esq. 
Theodore Hook, Esq. 
Those who may desire to commence this Periodical with the 
year 1838, are requested ENS their orders forthwith to 
their respective Bookse 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Madame e Grégoire: 








7 Hill, Esq. 

Fe 
uglas Jerro 

Miss Landon. 


i os 
N. P. Willis, Esq. 








lg CIVIL ENGINEER and ARCHI- 
Deane TS’ JOURNAL, No. IIL, for DECEMBER, will form 
Double Number, or Thirty-two Pages Quarto, closely printed, 
ine Is., and will contain :— 
ew Houses of Parliament; Six Drawings 
" er-dam and Foundations—Six Draw 
rn Stabling at Messrs. Truman's 


d Description of 
and Description 
rewery—Mr. Ste- 
™ eport on the Brighton Railway ; Observations on the 
Roning ieee te the Situation of the New Houses of Par- 
id Bae’ by Mela Britannicus—and Railway Accidents, by an 
nd gineer—Reviews of Wilkins’s Prolusiones Architectonice 
other W, orks ; Progress of Railways, Engineering Works. 
team Navigation,” Public Buildings and Improvements, List of 
4 Patents, Proceedings of Scientific Societies, and numerous 
Pubes nal Communications. 
ished at 10, Cfane-court, Fleet-street: H. Hooper, Pall 
t; and Groombridge, Panyer-alley. Orders received 


hall Booksellers and Newsmen, 


BOTANICAL AND WORTICU LTURAL wouns, 
Published by J. ay & Sons, Piccadilly, 
WEET'S BRITISH FLOWER-GARDEN. 
2nd Series. 4 vols. b 
. Sweet’s Hortus Britannicus. 1 vol. 21s. 
. Sweet’s Botanical Cultivator. 1 vol. 16s. 
. Rogers’ Fruit Cultivator. 1 vol. 6s. 
. Willat’s Florist’s Cultivator. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
. Dennis’s Landscape Gardener. 9s. coloured ; 
6s. plain. 
7. Forbes’s Hortus Woburnensis. 


paper, coloured, 2/. 12s. 6d 





8. The Pomological Magazine. 3 vols, 10/. 





| 
21s.; or large | 


Just published, price 31s. 6d. tastefully bound, 
HE AUTHORS OF ENGLAND. 
ir LARGE and BEAUTIFUL i TES, en- 
Giri new Bas-relief a le, with BIOGR PHICAL and 
TRITICAL SKETCHES by HENRY F. CHO RLEY. Author of 
_Momerels ¢ of Mrs. Hemans," &e. A few copies, ‘with India 
proofs 
*The Authors of England’ is an Annual of the first magni- 
tude and importance. It is composed ofa group of fourteen of 
the most popular writers of poetry and fiction in our own times, 
departed as well as living—each set in a rich frame-work of taste- 
ful device. The volume is superbly got Up; the eusbonsed cover, 
with its handsome badge, is very e .”"— Spectator. 
This, for the present season, shall be our Amaale.siThb 
plates are exquisitely engray ed.”’— Atheneum, 
arles Tilt, Fleet-street. 





ow ready, the WHOLE-LENGTH PORTRAIT of 
Is ‘G RACE THE DUKE OF WELLING. 
TON, K.G. &c. &c. Engraved by G. H. Putuurps from 
the Original Picture recently painted by J. Suapeon for the 
Junior United Service Club. Prints, 1/. 11s. 6d. ; Proofs, 3/. 35.5 
ef ore Letters, 5i. Ss. 

* This is a good and pleasing likeness, representing his Grace 
in that unostentations costume which he generally wore in the 
Peninsular War, and in every respect preserving that character 
of  simplic ity which is so remarkably his.” — Herald. 

As an engravi: 1g, it deserves the greatest praise; for it is 
finished even to the minutest details. Those who are admirers 
of the Duke—and who does not admire him as a soldier?—will 
do well to purchase this military print, for it is one of the best 
likenesses that we have ever seen, of the first warrior of the 
a 

eh ‘Hodgson & Grave s, Printsellers by special appoint- 
ment to the Queen, 6, Pall 





eaideami ca MN, 


st publish ed 
PRINT of the ‘above magnificent COLUMN, 
a8 ORIGINALLY designed by E. La Barre, and voted in 
honour of the late Emperor, by the Fourth Division of the Grand 
Army and Imperial Flotilla (intended for the invasion of En 
land), as a demonstration of their attachment to him, to which 
each Officer and Man contributed one cay" ro pay. From a Draw- 
ing by Lieut. W EWENHAM, Ff rawn on Stone by 
W. Pic CKEN. Price 10s. 6d. plain ; of ‘Indio. Size of Print, 
36 i be hes b 
A short eouiptien of the column and its present state will 
accompany each rint. 
Published by Francis Graves & Co., late Colnaghi & Co., 23, 
Cockspur-street, Charing-cross. 


4 he HISTORICAL ANTIQUITIES of the 
GREEKS, considered with reference to their Political 
Institutions, Translated from the German of WILLIAM 
SMUTH, Profeesor of History in the University of Leip- 
sicy by EDMU ND WOOLRYCH, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 10s. 

Vith all the characteristic learning and ingenuity of his 
ulin, Wachsmuth unites a sounder judgment and a 
more chaste and reasonable scepticism, than their works often 
exbibit.”—Dr. ARNOLD. 

Ritter’s History of Philosophy will be ready in a 


few da 


BOULOGNE, 





ys. 
Oxford: D. A. Talboys, and 113, Fleet-street. 


DR. PRITCHARD ON MAN, 
Just published, Tee ite 8vo. price 15s. cloth, Vol. IL. of 
ESEARCHES into the PHYSICAL HIS. 
TORY of MANKIND; containing Researches into the 
Physical Ethnography of the African Races. 

Illustrated with an entire new set of Plates; completely re- 
written, and by the addition of much new and interesting 
matter, every department of a important subject has been 
brought foun & the Present Tim 

PRITCHARD, M.D. F.R.S, R.1L.A 
Also, =a ‘published. the ard Edition of V on 1, tte the same 
Work, price 15s. cloth. 
? By the same Author, : 

A Treatise on Insanity, and other Disorders affect- 
ing the Mind. Accompanied. with numerous Cases, exemplify- 
ing various Descriptions of Madness. Handsomely printed in 
8vo. price las. ine 

“The author is entitled to great respect for his opinions, not 
only because he is well known as a man of extensive erudition, 
but also on account of his wecte al acquaintance with the sub- 
ject on which he writes. The work, we may safely say, is the 
yest, as well as the latest,on mental derangement, in the Eng- 
lish language.’’— Med/co-Chirurgical Journal, July, 1835. 

London: Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row ; ; and 
J. & A. Arch, Cornbill. 


M*® 


EXCURSIONS IN THE ABRUZZI 
AND NORTHERN PROV ces Hh / NAPLES. 
By the Hon. KEPPEL CRAVEN, 
2 vols. 8vo., with todo Plates. 
11 
THE NABO "B'S WIFE, 
By the Author of ‘ Village Reminiscences,’ &c. 


Ill, 
WALSINGHAM, THE CAM ESTER. 
By CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of * ise Brace,’ ‘ nag Arethusa,’ &c. 


TRADITIONS pl CHELSEA COLLEGE; 


luding Anecdotes and 
ADVENTURES OF MILITARY LIFE. 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG 
Author of ‘ The Gubaltern,” &e. , Is. 
“We can most conscientiously recommend this interesting 
work, as affording a rich treat = its reader.’ —John 








z 8, New Burlington-street, Dec. 1 
BENTL E Y has this day published 
THE FOLLOW a NEW WORKS. 


3 vols. 


3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION, REV ISED, WITH _ ADDITIONS. 
Ind vols. 8vo. with me fine Fortraits, 
TTERS AND WORKS (¢ 
LADY MARY W ORTLEY MONTAGU. 
Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 

“Three very hundsome volumes work comes forth 
under the fostering care of Lord Wharncliffe, Lady Mary's 
great grand-son, who has added many original letters, andi intro- 
duced the whole by some pleasant biographical anecdotes.’ 
an WEN 

& NEW VOLUME OF ‘T ‘HE STANDARD NOVELS.” 
Pi. J. in one volume, price 6s., neatly bound, and embel- 
lished with 2 k nee b Greatbach, from Original Paintings, 
MR. JA RTON ;’ 


hag te MASTE 


min olum 
THE racers 8 NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





THE ATHENZUM. 








This day is published, in 8vo. price 5s. 
ELFEG O R: PorE™mM. 
The idea of the story is taken from the ‘ Novella di Belfe- 
gor’ of the famous Macchiavelli. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Just published, 8vo. price Is. 6d. sewed, 
TRICTURES on certain Parts of ‘ PEacock’s 
ALG iEBRA.’ By A GRADUATE. 
Cambridge: printed for T. Stevenson: 
London. 


This day. (dedicated to Richard Owen, Esq. F RS. we. & ‘ c.) 
EAUTIFUL PORTRAIT of 
Dr. J. MU LLER, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
at the Royal University of Berlin. Drawn by 8. Lawrence, an 
Lithographed, in an entire new style, by Louisa Corbeaux. 
Printed in colours, imitating the effect of the origina! Drawing, 
from Hullmandel’s press. Size, 15 by 22 inches, price 5s. 
London ; A. Schloss, 42, Great Russell-street, British Museum. 





Whittaker & Co. 





This day is published, in 1 thick vel. 12mo. price 9s. 6d. in cloth 
oards, 
‘THE. YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S SUNDAY 


ENING; or, Senverentions on Scripture History. 
Second Series : On the Four Gospr 
By Mrs. PARRY, 
Author of‘ The Infant Christian's’ First Catechism.’ 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. - 
Lately published, the First Series, on the Old 


Testament. Second Edition. . 6d. 





In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. boards, 
AMILY READINGS from the GOSPEL of 
ST. JOHN. Adapted also to the Use of Teachers in 
enter Schools 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A 
Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of C Piaae 

Printed for J. G. & F. jrmaton, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 





vo. 128., » with Eleven Plates SDI TIO Maps, 
ARRAT IVE of an EXPEDITION across the 
ANDES, and down the AMAZON, aa LIMA to PARA, 
y Captain SMYTH, "RN. 
Sohn Murray, pe street. 





Now ready, 4 vols. évo. 48s., with Landscape Illustrations of the 
Scenery of Goldsmith’s Life and Wor rks, 
THE FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OF 
HE WORKS of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
By JAMES PRIOR, Esq., Author of pad - ~‘[prtaanael 
Lately published, 2 vols. 
PRIOR’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 


John Murray, Albemarle- street. 





Now ready, illustrated with 45 Engravings, consisting of Portraits, 
Views, and Fac-similes of Autographs, re rinted uniformly with 
all the Octavo Editions of ‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’ and 
*Johnson'’s Works,’ Svo. 24s. 


JOHNSONIANA; or, 
SUPPLEMENT to BOSWELL’S JOHNSON, 
Being Anecdotes and Sayings of Dr. Johnson, not included 
in Boswell’s Work 
John Murray, , ane street. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘SKETCH BOOK.’ _ 


This day is published. post 8vo. 


L_2GENDS of the CO NQUEST “of SPAIN. 


A TOUR on the PRAIRIES, 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD. 


Post = 9s. 
INDIAN SRetcu ES; 
Or, a short Account of the PAWNEES and other TRIBES of 


MERICAN INDIA 
By es > T. IRVING, Jun. Sele. Svo. l4s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, T hree New Editions, beautifully printed and 


em bellished, o 
BrY®onN's COME PLETE WORKS, 


WITH ALL THE NOTES, 





a 
In 17 vols. feap. uniform with the Works of Scott, 


Crabbe, Southey, Cowper, &c., with Landscape Tlustrations, 
price 5s. each vol. 


In 10 Pocket Cihenen ‘with Vignette Titles, 3s. 
each, neatly bound. Any volume may be purchased separate. 


111. 
In One Volume, royal 8vo., beautifully printed, 


with Portrait, and View of Newstead, only 20s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
November, 1837. 


~~ “ IS ON DEAFNESS, ETC. 
ready, 2nd Edition, price 1s. 
BSERVATIONS on the PRESERVATION 
of HEARING; and on the Choice, Use, and Abuse of 
Acoustic Instruments; with Remarks on Deafness, &c. 
Contents: Importance of Hearing to Man—Number of Deaf 
Persons in the Metropolis—Causes of Deafness—How to avoid 
De -afness—Injurious results of neglect—Deafness and other Dis- 
eases of the Ear curable, exemplilied in nearly 10,000 cases. 
London: Longman & Co.; and R. pagskew, 356, Strand. 
Of whom may be 
Curtis on the Preservation of Sight, and on Spec- 


tacles s, ke. Is. 
Curtis on the Preservation of Health. 3s. 6d. 
6th Edition. 


cloth boards. 
Curtis on the Diseases of the Ear. 
2nd Edition. 
6d. boards. 





7s. 6d. boards. 

Curtis on the Diseases of the Eye. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

Curtis on the Deaf and Dumb. 10s. 


SHAKSPEARE, 
NEW EDITION, WITH_NOTES SELECTED BY 
ALEXANDER CHALMERS, 
Just published, on pet | in vi vols. 8vo. with a Por- 


Tice 
4 

[HE PLAY S ‘of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
accurately printed from the Text of the corrected Copies 
lett by the late GEORGE STEEVENS, Esq. and EDMOND 
MALONE, Esq. ; with Mr. Malone’s various I eadings ; a Selec- 
tion of Explanatory and Historical Notes, from the most emi- 
nent Commentators; a History of the Stage; and a Life of 

Shakspeare, 
By the iate ALEXAN DER CHAL ME RS, F.S. 
Printed for Longman & Co.; J. & W. T. Clarke at 
John Richardson; J. M. R 
win & Co.; 





‘Cadell; 
tic hardson : J. "Booth : sd. hebn; A Bald- 
Hatchard & Son; Newman & Co.; J.G.& 
Rivington ; J. F. Setchel ; Hamilton & Co.; J. Duncan; Whit: 
taker & Co.; Harding & L epard ; Simpkin ® Cc 0.5 Allen = Co. “5 
Smith, Elder & Co.; Cowie, Jolland & Co.; J. Dowdin 
Hodgson ; M. Doyle ; J. He arne 5 J. Baine; J. . G. 
Bohn ; ro Bumpus ; R, Mack ry i «Geeves; J. Maynard; H. 
Washbourn ; J. ‘Templeman ; A. Lewis; and Booker & Co. 
Also for J. & J. J. Deighton, Gamibridees Wilson & Sons, York ; 
G, & J. ooo Liverpool; A. & C. Black; Stirling. Kenney 
& Co.; P. Brown; and Maclachian & Stewart, Edinburgh. 

Of whom may be had, an Octavo Edition, complete in One 
Volume, with a Glossary and Portrait, price 14s, boards, 





n 8vo. price 10s.6d. in boards, 
VIE Ad of the EVIDENCE afforded by the 
LIFE and MINISTRY of ST. PETER tothe TRUTH 
of the CHIGSTTAN PM rio 
By PHILIP ST KNHOPE DODD, M.A. 
Rector of Penshurst. Kent, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Spall Mall. 





Just published, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. in boards, 
EMOIR of MRS. AGNES BULMER, "Author 


of * Messiah's Kingdom,’ and of the ‘ Memoize of Mrs. 
Mortimer,’ &c. 
By her Sister, ANNE ROSS COLLINSON. 
To which is subjoined, Mrs. Bulmer’s last Poem, ‘ Man the 
pearing of of Divine Bene evolence,’ composed a short time before 
er 
Printed for J. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
roses meath tea Fall Mall 





In 1 vol. 12mo. apo o. in boerde, witha me ofthe Author, 
‘ortrait, the 12th Editio 


EMALE — “SCRI PTURE CHARACTERS; 


exemplifying Female ee eT 


KING. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St, Paul's Churchyard, and 
Picnlye Pall Mall; and sold by Hatchard & Son, 
riccadi ly 


his day is published, i in duodeci imo, 0, price 60. 
HE DOCTRINE of ELECT iON, rey “its 
Connection with the General Tenor of Christianity, illus- 
trated from many pons of Scripture, and especially from the 
Epistle to the Roma 
THOMAS ERSKINE, Esq., Advoc 
Author of ‘ H emarks on the Internal Evidences ioe the Truth of 
Revealed Religion,’ ’ 
London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row; W. Innes, 
Edinburgh ; ; and J. . Begg, Glasgow. 


Just eter price 1. 12s. cloth, 
HE ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS of 
SANTILLANE. ‘Translated frove the French of LE SAGE, 
By T. SMOLLE’ M.I 
Embellished ‘with Six ee firs ie _ on Wood, 


from the Original Designs of Jean Gigoux. 
London: J. J. Dubochet & Co. 75, Old Broad-street. 











Just re: rady. uniform with Gil Blas,’ Vol. I. price 16s. cach of 
Al 


UTIFUL ILLUS UTRATED SDITIO: 
ON QUIXO TE DE LA MAN CHA. 
Translated from the Spanish of MIGU a DE CER- 
VANTES SAAV JED 
Carefully revised and corrected. 


DRA, by CHARLES JARVIS. 
eel ‘Vith Eight 
Hundred Engravings after Original Designs by Tony Johannot. 
Tobe c omple: ted in Eighteen Monthly Parts, forming 3 vols. 
London: J. J. Dubochet & Co. 75, Old Broad-street. 


On Tuesday, 26th Dece n'y Volume the Sixth of 
HE LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By Mr. LOCKHART. 
Robert Cadell, Bainburgh John a and Whittaker & 
Co. London. f whom ~? il had, 


The Life, V Fn Sy She Bhan IV., and V, 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Works, 28 vols. 
ished this day, price 7s. 6d. 
NSTITU TES. OF SURGERY, arranged in the 








b 
— By Sir, CHARLES BELL, K.G.H., F.R.S.S. L. & E. 
Professor of Surgery inthe University Te pdiniisghe &c. &c. &e. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman, Orme, & Co. 
London. 
NEW BOTANICAL — GEOLOGICAL a 
Just INDE by J. Ridgway & Sons, Piccadi 
D*; LINDLEY $ LADIES’ BOTANY. 
Vols. I. & IL., price 25s. coloured ; 16s. plain, each. 
Dr. Lindley’s Botanical Register for 1837, and 
continue Monthly. 
. Dr. Lindley’s Fossil Flora of Great Britain. 





3v 

4 “Mr. Fairholm’s New Geological Work, proving 
the Geological Truth of the Holy Scriptures, with many Plates. 
1 vol. 16s. 

5. Dr. Bertrand’s Revolutions of the Globe, 1 vol. 
7s.; giving an Account of every Geological Theory from the 
Sixteenth Century to this Time. 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
SCHOOL PRIZES, &c 
Just published, price each volume a cloth, 2s.; silk, 2s. 6d.; or 
morocco elega 
EMS FROM BRI T TSH POETS, 
Tr In Four Volumes ;—viz. 
I.—CHAUCER TO GOLDSMITH. 
Il.—FALCONER TO CAMPBELL, 
IIL.—LIVING AUTHORS—cuier ty. 
IV.—SACRED POETS. 
*,* Each Volume is complete in itself, and sold separately. 
Also, uniform with the above in size and price, 
V.—GEMS FROM AMERICAN POETS. 
Third Edition. 
VI.—GEMS FROM SHAKESPEARE. les TH 
i. T. Warren, 8, Pavement, ~ uare; Charles Tilt, 
mR 5 J. Menzies, Edinbur; vies ? 





order of the Lectures delivered in the University of Edin- | 





Now ready, THE SECOND YBAR, illustra’ 
and 28 Woodcuts, cloth lette: v- strated with 2 Engraving 
Rivtzis & 7" nN) N 
and EPITOME of the PROGRESS of SCI 
Among the eaittd by ROBERT D. THOMSO NACE: for ie, 
mong the very interestin; icles it contai a 
Sketch of fhe ins to! oe and P Pyoent State of inate ne: 
Thomson, M Regius Professor o 
in the U 7 A bf Glaagow.-On the Principles of Classi 
as applied to the Primary Divisions of the Animal Kingdom 
| oy are . rept, M.D., 2 Prgfessor CA arative Anatomy ig 
e London Universit Ollege ; with 28 
the Present State of the Universit of Oxfo ~ eet Sketch 
London: J. B. Bailliére, Foreign Bookseller, 219, Regent-street, 


om 
of 





In2 vols. 12mo. price 14s. boards, the 2nd Edition, of 
COURSE of SERMONS for the YEaR 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Lend ‘ Rector of Alserez, , Chesh' .. 
London : printed for *. Rivin ton, t. P, 
qe and Fe LOR Pall Mall; and sold by i ho 


Also, by the same Author 
1. Twenty Parochial Sermons. First Series. 2nd 


Edition. 12mo 
2. Twenty Parochial Sermons. Second Series 
2nd Edition. igmo 
3. Twenty Parochial Sermons. Third Serie, 
For particular Occasions. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
THE HOLY BIBLE, CHRONOLOGICALLY 
Handsomel st tp boots ot 
andsomely prin in four large volumes &vo. pric 
oards, a New Edition, with Marginal Refevencesral ” 
HE OLD and NEW TESTAM ‘ 
in Historical and Chronological Sa in such Manner 
that the Books, Chapters, &c. &c. may be read as one connected 
History, in the very fA xj the Authorized Translation, 
With copious Notes and Ind 
By the Rev. GEORGE. TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northailerton. 
or J.G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
WwW Sterloo-place, Pall M Mall. 
*,* The Old and New Testaments may be purchased 
rately; and the same Work, with short Notes, may be 
one large volume, price 1/. 4s. in boards. 








MR, HOLDEN’S EXPOSIT ION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMEN 
In 1 large vol. 12mo. price 12s. in boards, the 2nd Edition, revised 


and im 
HE CHRISTIAN EX POSITOR ; or, a Prac. 
tical Guide to the Study of the NEW TESTAMENT 
intended for the Use of General Readers. 
By the Rev. GEORGE HOLDEN A. 

Though many Expositions of the) Bible of great and cecormel 
celebrity exist in our 
to be read by those who have S leisure to “coneult a 
works, yet ciently comprehensive to serve as a guide to the study 
of the Sacued Scriptures, appears to be still wanting. To su 
this deficiency i is the design of the present work, in which it has 
been the aim and study ofthe Author to embrace, in a con- 
densed form, such information as will enable the general reader 
to ascertain the real meaning of the Inspired Wri 

Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 

whom may be had, by the same Author 3 
The Christian Expositor of the Old Testament, 
Price 12s. 6d. 


Just published, in | vol. 8vo. price 2 


T 
HISTORY of BRITISH QUADRU PEDS. 
By THOMAS BELL, F.R.S. 
Professor of ee A in King’s Usiige a 

This work is ornamented with nearly 200 beautitully-exeeute 

Wood Engravings, comprising Portraits of the Animals, drawa 

and engraved under the immediate superintendence of the 
Author, and Vignettes. 

* Nothing remains to be added but an assurance as strong as 
our critical character can warrant, that without an inspection 
and perusal of the work no one can believe how rich it is in use- 
ful and entertaining knowledge, or how graphically and_e- 
quisitely the production is embellished by the happiest effors 
of artists."’"—Monthly Review, August 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 











Just poe Price One Guinea, 
an ORIENTAL ANNUAL 
the Rev. HOR ART CAUNTER, B.D. 
With TW eNTY: —< WO ENGRAV yet from Drawings by the 
WILLIAM DANIELL, R.A. 
Elegantly R}, in morocco; large paper, with proof 
plates, 2/, 12s. 
“In point of binding, gilding, and ornament, the ‘Oriental 
Annual’ has hitherto a8, gorgeous, while its plates are always 





ina Sree rete style, and eminently illustrative of the glorious 
East. ‘The volume now poten a = are inclined to think, e1- 
c Is i in these particulars.”— Monthly Review. 
“ * It is scarcely possible toimagine a more beautiful book: the 
binding is perfect.""— Lit. Gazet: 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 

HEBREW LITERATURE, : 
GRAMMAR of the HEBREW LAY. 
GUAGE, by MOSES STUART, Associate Professor of 

Sacred ag ay tt > Theological Institute at Andover, U.S. 
5th edition, 8vo las. 

This Hebrew‘ Grammar is considered as the best extant—it has 
been recommended as such from the chairs of the Regias-Pre: 
fessors both of Hebrew and Divinity, in this University: 
Dr. Lee, the Regius Professor at Cambridge, says, * Dr. Gesenius 
is closely followed by Professor Stuart, in the very excellent Hebrew 
Grammar which he has pubtenes. 

Hebrew Chrestomathy. ’ Designed as an Introduc- 


tion to a Course of Hebrew Study. By Moses Stuart, Andovet 
U.S. 8vo. cloth boards, l4s. 


3. 

An Introduction to Writing Hebrew ; containing 
= Series of Progressive Exercises for Translation into ae 
With an English-Hebrew Lexicon, dix on 

Pause. From the German of A, Graefenhan. 
coreugnent to the Grammars of Professors Stuart and 


‘A ‘Manual of Biblical Antiquities, by . ~ 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Antiquities and Theology i in the ee 
versity of Vienna. Translated, with an Index of Texts =a 
trated, and many other additions, by Thomas C. Upham. om 
3rd edition. thoroughly revised and corrected. 8v0 ards 

This work was Lag ay ny d an o~ Theological chait iened 
this U niversity, t by the late Re fius- rofessors, 
Lloyd. It is also recommended by Professor Stuart, 


d Stat 
United ford D. A. Talboys, and 113, Fleetestreet, London. 
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INDE N'’S TABLEAU X; 
Or, PICTU Tortige E SCENES illustrative of NATION AL 
CHARACTER, BEA ta and COSTUME, with large and 


fully-engrave od Plate 
bested {a Miss M MIT FORD, Author of ‘ Our Village,” &c. &c. 
Imperial sto., superbly bound in morocco, 2/. 2s.; India Proofs, 


ey Really, gorgeous—the literature is choice in kind. The 
Jittle stories, and especially Miss Mitford's contributions— 
* English Faith,” for instance, with her happy loves, 
iquant * Wa 
oa which is most suitable to such works as the present. 


and the 
—Tait's 


zine. 
“an Annual of the same class to which the * Flowers of Love- 
liness’ and * Gems of Be ety ant, and it is superior to both in 
its plan and execution. 
Charles Wie, Pile -et-street. 








BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 
jritened by Joun Harets, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
MHE JUVENILE RAMBLER;; or, Sketches 
and yn cdotes of the People of various Countries, with 
Views and Descriptions of the Principal Cities of the W orld, and 
otber Illustrations. lémo. cloth. (in a few days.) 

Paul Preston’s Adventures by Sea and Land. 
With numerous Illustrations. 16mo. (In the press.) 

Scenes of Commerce by Land and Sea; or,‘ Where 
does it come from ?° answered. By the late Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Anew edition, with 66 Engravings. Price 9s. hali-bound 

By the same Author, 

Scenes in Europe and Asia, for the Amusement 
and Instruction of little Tarry-at-home Travellers. With 96 
Engravings, and 2} Maps. 8s. half-bound, lzmo. 

Scenes in Africa and America. With 96 Engrav- 
ings, and2 Maps. Price 8s. half-bound, 12mo. 

Beginnings of British Biography ; ; being the Lives 


of One Hundred Persons e mninent in Regish | ish History. Illustrated 
with 48 Engravings. Price 7s. 6d. half. 

Stories from the Old and New _ em on an 
improved Plan. By the Rev. Bourne Hall @raper. 4th edition, 
with 48 Engravings. Price 7s. 6d. half-bound. 

Wars ofthe Jews, as related by Josephus; adapted 
tothe Capacities of Young Persons. Illustrated with 24 new 
Eogravings. 4th edition. Price 6s. half-bound, 12mo. 

Scenes of Industry, displayed in the Bee-hive and 
the Ant-hill; with the Wonders of the Insect World. With 
Engravings. 2nd edition. Price 6s. half-bound, 12mo. 

True Stories from English History,chronologically 
arranged, from the Invasion of the Romans to the Accession of 
Queen Victoria. 4th edition, with pneraving ms. 7s. 6d. half- 
bound, 12 2mo. By the same Autho 

Stories from Ancient History. 
is, 6d. half-bound, 12mo. ; 

Stories from Modern History. 7s. 6d, 
half-bound, 12mo. 

True Stories from the History of Scotland. Illus- 
trated with 12 Engravings. 4th edition. Price 4s. half-bd. 12mo. 

Outlines of Irish History; written for the use of 
Young Persons. 2nd. edition. With Engravings. Price 4s. 6d. 

Cosmorama. The Manners, Customs, and Cos- 
tumes of all Nations of the World described. By J. Aspin. New 
edition, with numerous Illustrations. Price 4s. 6d. plain, and 


6s. coloure: 
With 
With 


th edition. Price 
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Stories selected from the History of France. 
Engravings. Price 4s. half-bound, l6mo.~ 

Stories of Edward and his Little Friends. 
Steel Engravings. Price 5s. half-bound, 16mo. 

The Picturesque Primer; or, useful Matter made 
pleasing Pastime. By the Rev. W. Fletcher. New edition, with 
upwards of 100 Woodcuts. Price 2s. 6d. in cloth 16mo 

The Boy’s Friend; or, the Maxims of a Cheerful 
Old Man. 2nd edition, with Woodcuts. Price 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

Key to Knowledge; or, Things in common Use 
simply’ and shortly explained, by a Mother. 9th edition. With 
Bumerous iliustrations. Price 3s. 6d. in cloth, 16mo. 


Anecdotes of Kings, selected from History ; or, 
Gertrude’ s Stories for Children. 12 Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. in 
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EASTERN AFRICA. | 

RAVELS and ADVENTURES in EASTERN | 
AFRICA, » descriptive of the, £0040 .US, with a Sketch of | 

SA 

W ith “Map and Four Lithographic Plates. 2 vols. small 8vo. 
ay * a at 21s., now offered a 7s. 6d., or in various bindings, 
Description of the heues from Personal Obser- | 
vation, comprising Remarks on. their Peculiarities, Topogra- 
»hical, Statistical, Geological By Captain Boid. With 

Map and Four Lithographic Plates. svo. Published at 12s., 
now offered for 2s. 6d. 

To be had of H. & E. Sheffield, 122, Fleet-street, who have 
bought the Remainders of the above Works, and have constantly 
on Sale a large Collection of Voyages and Travels at very 
reduced Prices. 
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N R. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
MRS. GORE’S New Work, 
and OTHER TALES.’ 3 vols. 


MISS PARDOE’S ‘CITY OF THE SULTAN,’ 

Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo., with all the Illustrations. 
Ill. 

CAPTAIN SPENCER’S TRAVELS in CIRCASSIA, 
with the AUTHOR'S REPLY to the QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 

Just ready. 
I. 
LOVE: A Novet. By LADY CHARLOTTE BURY, 


Author of ‘ Flirtation,’ ‘The ~ orced,’ &e. 3 vols. 


*MARY RAYMOND, 


2nd 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH. HOLT, General of the Trish 
Rebels in 1798. Edited from hie Original MS. in the Possession 
of Sir W. Betham, Ulster King at Arms, Keeper of the Irish Re- 
nro &e. By T. CROFTO! CROKER, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with 

ortrait, &c. 


'MHE NATURALIST: a Monthly Journal, illus- 
trative of the Animal. Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms. 
Baied | oy, by LE WOOD, Esq., Joint Editor of * 
Ana 
Vout U Mis IL. “Of this Popular and Scientific Miscellany, royal 
8vo., pepsennne sted, and may be had, without any charge for 
the bin ing, price 18s. Itcontains exquisite Engravings on ndia 
Ra er by Seauerom, ott SoM WS: Commantcstians by P 
by, Esq. F. es s . MacGillivray, A. M.. 
oS. E., M.W » baward Blyth ;” 4 ‘C. Dale, Esq. A.M: 
’. Bree; Edwin PL 





: ; Dr. fF. % 4 2 

. 8. . Menteath, Esq. ; Edward Charlesworth, F.« 
. Hewitson ; 3 Veoas Allis; Edwin ‘Lan 

ter, M ; Robert Mudie ; J. L. Levison; Rev. A. Blox: 

- Be Davis ; +4 D. Salmon; Peter Rylands, Esq. ; the Editor, 
&c. Communic atone and Advertisements to be addressed 
to the care of the Publishers; or to Neville Wood, Esq., Camp- 
sall Hall, near Doncaster. 

No. 16, commencing Vol. III., will appear January 1, 1838. 


Price 2s. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 


WORKS BY GEORGE COMBE, LATELY PUBLISHED. 

SYSTEM of PHRENOLOGY. 4th Edition, 

in 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 933, with coloured Illustrations of the 
Temperaments, and 63 Cuts in Wood, price 21s. 

Elements of Phrenology. 4th edition, 
pp. 194, with 6 Plates and 43 Ilustrations i in Wood, 3s. 6d. 

Outlines of Phrenology. 6th ection, 8vo. pp. 33, 
with 2 Plates and 33 Cuts in Ww ood, price 

The Constitution of Man censideved i in Relation to 
External Objects. 7th edition, 12mo. 4s. 

The People’s ition ofthe same Work. In 8vo. 
double columns, Is 

Lectures on ‘ewer Education. 
12mo. price 2s. 

The Harmony between the Scriptures and Phre- 
nology. By Joseph” Warne, A.M., Pastor of the Baptist Con- 
gre gation in Brookline, near Boston, United States. 8vo. pp. 15, 
price 3d, 

vl ondon: Longman & Co., Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., and Orr 
< Co.; and Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh. 
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BULWER’S NEW 


NOVEL. 


Now reapy, in Three Vols. post Svo. 


ERNEST 


MALTRAVERS. 


By the Author of ‘PeLHam,’ *‘ EUGENE Aram,’ ‘ Rienzi,’ &c. Ke. 


“Every work of Mr. Bulwer'’s is another step in the progress of his own and his time’s mind. 
subject, particul: arly adapted to his powers ; it is the history of a mind, and a mind of genius. 
better than he whose mind is cast in the very mould he draws ?”—Literary Gazette. 
will excite feelings of a higher kind than those which result from the perusal of mere 


4s It conti uins many splendid passages whic 
iction.” dilas. 





‘tis a masterly creation, and carries our sense of the pure mind of Mr. Bulwer to the highest point.’ 


Ernest Maltravers is a choice 
Who can understand its workings 


*—Court Journal. 


“It promises to be one of the most popular of Mr. Bulwer’s Po novels. 


It is not possible, but that it must become a standard work 


—Morning Chronicle. 


II. 
MISS MARTINEAU’S NEW WORK. 


Now reEapy, Seconp Epirion, in Three Volumes, 


SOCIETY 


post 8vo, 


IN AMERICA. 


By HARRIET MAR®BINEAU, Author of * 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF PoLITICcAL Economy.’ 


maligna book will sustain the great reputation of Miss Martineau, both as a sound scientific observer on questions of moral and 
Fo. al philosophy, and as a writer of first-rate descriptive powers.” — Examiner. 
or Many a year no work of deeper public interest, or more adapted and worthy to exercise extensive influence over modes of 


Political thought, has issued from the British press. 


It should be studie aA by every legislator, nor is there any class of the com- 
Muni ty that inay not derive from it suggestions of essential utility.” : 


“—Tr 


“It is the best, the truest, the fullest, and most philosophical work that has’ yet appeared on the soelal condition of the United 


tates.” Spectator. 


“Itis full of instruction, it exhibits great acuteness, and we cannot res ad many pages without feeling a respect for the author. 


Her book m 


pad ne. 


shonig 208 who wishes to form a correct and enlarged view of the character, 
"—Eclectic Review. 


fail to peruse Miss Martineau’s volumes.” 


ust do good, and we cordially recommend it to all our readers.”"— Atlas. 
is the most amusing and most reflecting work that has hitherto been published by any English traveller on America.’ 


"—Court 
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PUBLICATION 
OF THE 
EN wie EDIA BRITANNICA 
1 Monthly Half Volumes. 
REPU BLIC ATION of this great 
Work, in Monthly Half Volumes, price 18s. 
be commenced on the Ist of January nex 
The high reputation which it has maints ained throughout the 
Six Extensive Editions which have already been disposed of, 
and more especially the peculiar favour with which the present 
Edition, re-modelled in all its departments, has been received, 
render alike unnecessary any det 1 


NEW 


t NATIONAL 
each, will 


ailed explanation of its plan, 
or commendation of the manner in which it has been executed. A 
provision of twelve thousand pages of stereotype plates, and of 
four hundred engravings on steel, afford amy ple security that the 
publication will proc eed with the most rigid punctuality to the 
c mengretion of the Wor 
-*aper, Typography, and beauty of Embellishment, as well 

as = the Literary value of its contents, the present Edition wi ill 
| be found very far superior to all which have preceded it. The 
style of binding will combine elegance with durability ; and the 
convenient intervals at which the Parts will appear, recom- 
mends the Work in an especial manner to those who wish to 
combine the ads antage of a pericdical supply of instructive and inte- 
resting reading with the permanent p ssession cf a great authoritative 
Repertory cf all the Departments of Human Knowledge. A Prospectus 

of the Work will be found inserted in the leading Magazines 
and Reviews published during the months of November, Becom- 
ber, and January. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin & Marshall; 
Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton, Adams & Co. London; an 
John Cumming, Dublin. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND SCHOOL 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 
ATTHIA’S GREEK GRAMMAR 
5th edition, revised and enlarged from the last Edition of 
e original 


By JOHN KENRICK, M. A. 2vols. 8vo. 30s. 
MATTHL#’S SHORT E ki GREEK GRAMMAR, 


For the Use of Schools. 

Abridged by the Lord ‘Bishop of London. 
corrected. 

By the Rev. J. EDW. ARDS, M. A. 


SCHELLER’S LAT IN GRAMMAR. 
Translated from the German, with Alterations, Notes, and 
Additions. By G. W —_- R, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


LECTURES on the COINAGE of the GREEKS and 
ROMANS, 
Delivered in the University of Oxford, by 
EDWARD CARDWELL, D.D., Principal of St. Alban’s Hall. 
8vo. o 








BOOKS. 


5th edition, revised 


12mo. 3s. bound, 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of the PUBL IC and PRIVATE 
LIFE of the ANCIENT GREEKS 
Translated from fhe German of HE paviinac H IL ASE. 


cap. ma 5s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the S STUDY of the GREEK 
CLASSIC POETS 
By HENRY NEL SON COLE RIDGE 
2ad edition. weep. vo. 78. 6d. 


The PLAYS of ARISTOPH ANES. 

Edited, with English - ° | ang adapted to the Use of Schools 
Iversitie 
By THOM AS ML TC HEL . Esq. A.M. 
Already published, 

ACHARNE Nsie. Bvo. 10s, 
WASPS. 8vo. 
KNIGHTS, 2 the: DE MAGOGUES. 


CLOUDS of ARISTO PH ANES. 


BUTTM AN’S LE XILOGUS 
Or, an Examination of the Meaning and ha of Words 
and Passages in Homer, Hesiod, and other Greek Waser. 
‘Translated from the German, and edited, by the Rev. J. R. 
FISHLAKE, A.M. 8vo. 18s. 


1X. 
BUTTMAN’S CATALOGUE of the IRREGULAR 
GREEK VERBS 
With all the Tenses that are extant—the ir formation, meaning, 
and usage 5 accc ompanied by a complete Index. Translated 
by the Rev. J. R. FISHLAKE, svo. in the press. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
November, 1837. te LR 
TO PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, ETC. 
ATENT PEDO METERS for the Waistcoat 
Pocket, at PayNx’s, 163, New Bond-street. 
Pedometers for the Ladies. _ - 
A LLNUTTS’ FRUIT LOZENGES, 
for COUGHS, COLDS, SORE THROATS, HOARSE- 
SSS, &c., prepared solely from the Black Currant, by ALLNUTT 
& Son, Queen Street, Portsea, and sold in boxes, at 1s. 14d. each. 
May be had, W hole sale and Retail, at Barclay & Sons’, Far- 
ringdon-street, Sutton & Co. Bow Churchyard; Butler, Cheap- 
side ; Edwards, St. Paul's Churchyard; ohnson, ( ‘ornhill; 
Sanger,Oxford-street ; Savory & Moore, Regent-street; Newbe Pry 
& Sons, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; and by all respectable 
Medicine Venders in the Kingdom. 


Sanctioned by the most eminent of the Faculty. 
INNEFORD’S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Ague, Spasms, Flatulency, Indigestion, Loss 
of Appetite, Nervous Affections, and Constitutional I ebility, 
as wall as languor produced by a too free indulge nee in the 
luxuries of the table, or excesses of any kind. ‘Io elderly per- 
sous it imparts a ge nial warmth, and gives a tone and vigour to 
the constitution. In all cases of e xhaustion arising from mental 
or bodily fatigue it affords instant relief; and in alleviating sea- 
sickness it has been found most successful. 

The Indian Tonic has received the sanction of some of the 
most distinguished me mbers of the medical profession, a large 
portion of the public press, as well as numerous private indivi- 
duals who have experienced its beneficial effects after all other 
tonics have faile a. The following is among the recent notices 
of the public pres: 

* The most fashionable, the safest, and the most agreeable 
restorative now in use, is Dinneford’s Indian Tonic. It is a sure 
remedy for indigestion, from which disease so many others 

emanate, and we believe that it possesses many other invalu- 
pa properties, particularly for persons who have been exposed 
to the destructive influence of the Indian climate, whose con- 
stitutions will not bear the use of more powerful tonics, which 
too fre quently are injurious to the system, and produce no good 
veilect.""—Naval and Military Gazette. 

Prepared only by Diuneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s.,and family bottles, at 22s. 
each. Tobe had of most respectable Chemists throughout the 
Kingdom, Wholesale Agents, Sutton & Co. 10, Bow Churchyard. 
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VIENNA AND THE AUSTRIANS Bacar 
‘ a Provi 
By MRS. TROLLOPE, Crave 
Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ ‘ Paris and the Parisians,’ ‘Belgium and Western Germany,’ &c. To all 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings by Hervigv. dola,” a 
List of PLates: Tyrolese Peasants—Portrait of Dannecker—Bohemian_Carters—Austrian Condemned Criminal—Fair in the Hoher Markt—Maé Rettich De inthi af happ 
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By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of ‘ Darnley,’ ‘ De L’Orme,’ ‘ Life of the Black Prince,’ &c. war F 
In 2 vols. 8vo. embellished with Portraits of Louis XIV. (when young), Duchess de la Vallire, Madame de Montespan, Madame de Maintenon, Cardinal Mazarin, the Prince de Condé, Marshal thaps 
Turenne, Louis (when old), and Madame de Sevigne. nd on 
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THE HISTORY OF THE eT 
REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA OF SPAIN, ]=« 


of his | 
informe 

By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq. trivial, 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Columbus (from the original Painting at Naples), Caxdinal Ximenes, Gonsalvez de Cordoba, and Ignatius Loyola, from Originals. a warn 
alone, ’ 
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Iv. 
NARRATIVE OF THE RESIDENCE OF bygone 


THE PERSIAN PRINCES IN LONDON = 


The 
In 1835 and 1836. is not : 

With an Account of their Journey from Persia, and subsequent Adventures. Englis 

By JAMES BAILLIE FRASER, Esq., Author of ‘The Kuzsitbash,’ ‘Tour in the Himalaya Mountains,’ &c, In 2 vols, post 8vo. with Plates, — 
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In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait engraved by Greatbach, overloc 
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Keeper of the Privy Purse during the latter Part of the Reign of His Majesty George IV. = 

By LADY KNIGHTON. cular 

Including numerous Letters from the most Distinguished Personages. Now first published from the Original MSS. to our 

*a* A few Copies of this Work will be printed in Quarto, which will be embellished with a fine Portrait, engraved by Cousins, from an Original Painting by Lawrence. — 
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VI. VIL. search 

TORRES VEDRAS; - 2 ee Be vould 

Or, STORIES OF WELLINGTON’S CAMPAIGNS. By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘ The Spy,” ‘ England,’ &e. larity 
By the Author of ‘ Adventures of an Irish Gentleman,’ &c. 3 vols. 2 vols. post 8vo, -_ 
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CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S STANDARD NOVELS. see 
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